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EVENTS OF 


PECULATION as to the action which the Liberal 
S Party will take with regard to the Russian Treaty 
continues. Obviously, no definite decision can 
be reached until Parliament reassembles ; but suggestions 
that the party will be satisfied with some feeble and 
equivocal compromise, as, for example, a resolution 
limiting the amount of the loan, can safely be discounted. 
We predict with considerable confidence that the prin- 
ciple of the guaranteed loan, and the clause embodying 
it, will be repudiated categorically by a united Liberal 
Party. The only question that is really in doubt is 
whether Liberals will be content with striking out this 
and other obnoxious clauses, or will vote against the 
General Treaty as a whole. It is important to examine 
what the former course would mean. The deletion of the 
loan clause carries with it the deletion of the whole 
financial chapter, which is expressly stated to be ‘‘a 
single and indivisible unit.’’ What is left? An 
eminently satisfactory fisheries agreement, the provi- 
sions handing over to the Soviet Government Tsarist 
balances which should certainly revert to the British 
Treasury, and, for the rest, mere formalities. 
* * * 


No one desires to prejudice the first of these items, 
but the second ought clearly to be struck out, and there 
would be an obvious incongruity in adopting a mere 
fisheries agreement under the style of a ‘‘ General 
Treaty ’’ purporting to be ‘‘ the formal general treaty 
adumbrated in the preamble to the Trade Agreement.’’ 
This question of title and purport is material. The 
Trade Agreement of 1921 was provisional in form, and 
its preamble contemplated, as the above words show, 
that it would be superseded by a General Treaty. It is 
expressly stated in Article 1 that the present Treaty 
“‘ replaces ’’ the Trade Agreement, and it is a nice legal 
point whether it would not have this effect without these 
specific words. The question of the Soviet claim to 
Tsarist funds would thus have to be dealt with not by 
the mere deletion of Article 14, but by the insertion of 
new safeguarding words in Article 1. The House of 
Commons may well hesitate before it embarks on the 
dangerous course of introducing new words into treaties. 


THE WEEK 


It would be more businesslike to reject the General 
Treaty, and instruct the Government to try to put the 
fisheries agreement through as a fisheries agreement. 
There remains the question of the Commercial Treaty, 
which is in the main unobjectionable, though it con- 
tains some dubious details, and is of no great positive 
value. Although this is a separate document, it is really 
contingent on the abolition of the Trade Agreement, 
provided for in the General Treaty. The rejection of 
the latter would seem, therefore, to involve the rejection 
of the Commercial Treaty. In any case, the Soviet 
Government is hardly likely to ratify anything without 
the guaranteed loan, for that was its price for signing 
anything. There is, therefore, no public purpose to be 


served by trying to retain the treaties in a truncated 
form. 
* * * 


Conversations of the utmost importance are taking 
place at Geneva. This is clear from Professor Webster’s 
message which we publish this week and from the con- 
fused accounts in the daily Press of the proceedings of 
the First and Third Commissions, to which the problems 
of Security and Disarmament have been referred. The 
work is still in an early and informal stage, but there 
are indications that Lord Parmoor, M. Loucheur, and 
Dr. Benes, to whom the preliminary drafting has been 
entrusted, are really grappling with the problem. The 
broad outline of the plan they are working upon appears 
to be that of strengthening the Covenant and giving a 
clearer definition to the obligations which it implies. 
There is much loose talk in the Press of compulsory 
arbitration for all disputes and of the compulsory 
acceptance of all arbitral awards, backed by the power 
of the British Navy. Such talk merely shows how much 
ignorance still prevails as to the rudiments of the problem 
before us. 

* * * 

In matters regarding the interpretation of treaties 
and the rules of international law it is possible and, we 
believe, desirable for all nations to bind themselves to 
accept the jurisdiction of the International Court and 
its awards, but it is dangerously misleading to use the 
word arbitration in connection with non-justiciable dis- 
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putes. Matters not covered by international law must, 
as the makers of the Covenant well knew, be dealt with, 
not by arbitration but by conciliation, and the appro- 
priate body to apply this method of bringing about a 
settlement is not the International Court but the Council 
of the League. All members of the League are already 
bound not to resort to war without first submitting their 
dispute to either the Court or the Council; the trouble 
is that there are only vague sanctions to enforce this 
obligation, if it is not observed. It is reasonable to 
propose to strengthen these sanctions, but the notion of 
enforcing the decision of a conciliation’ board is entirely 
different ; it is inconsistent with the very idea of con- 
ciliation, and is not likely to be entertained by any 
delegate at Geneva. 
” * * 


As these discussions develop it becomes increasingly 
clear that the Covenant of the League was wisely drawn, 
and that the next step is not to amend the Covenant but 
to make it more certain that its machinery will be 
applied. To this end it is necessary that the vague 
general obligation upon all members to observe and 
enforce the Covenant should be put upon a more definite 
basis. As it stands, Article X., for instance, implies an 
obligation upon this country to send an army to defend 
the frontiers of Poland, if they are attacked. Such 
responsibilities cannot be fulfilled, and are not, there- 
fore, regarded seriously. If, however, as rumour asserts, 
the British delegation at Geneva is prepared to under- 
take the more limited obligation to send the British 
Navy to defend the Covenant in all places where it can 
operate, this smaller undertaking will have far more 
significance than the general pledge from which it is 
derived. We do not, therefore, share Professor 
Webster’s hope that this suggestion will not be pressed ; 
for progress can only be made towards security by 
limiting obligations to what is practicable, and what 
may therefore be relied upon. 

- . + 


The Ulster Cabinet have now definitely announced 
that they adhere to their decision not to appoint a repre- 
sentative on the Boundary Commission. In these cir- 
cumstances, the plain duty of the British Government is 
to proceed with the Bill enabling them to appoint a 
third member of the Commission, and to make the passage 
of this Bill their first consideration when Parliament 
reassembles. It is true that Sir James Craig has inti- 
mated that he is still willing to enter into direct negotia- 
tions with President Cosgrave; but, in the first place, 
there is not the least likelihood of this invitation being 
accepted ; and in the second place, the matter is not one 
with which Sir James Craig and President Cosgrave 
alone are concerned. It is a question of implementing 
a treaty entered into by the Government of Great 
Britain, and any further delay in taking the necessary 
steps to give that treaty full effect would compromise 
British good faith. 


* * + 


We fully agree with the Members of Parliament who 
have been touring the border districts that a settlement 
arrived at by direct agreement between Ulster and the 
Free State would be the best solution of the boundary 
problem ; but we cannot follow them in regarding this as 
an argument for delaying the appointment of the Com- 
mission. It has become abundantly clear that there is 
no prospect of agreement so long as there is any doubt 
as to the attitude of the British Government. The same 








argument applies to Mr. Wickham Steed’s proposal that 
the Free State should be asked to say what conditions 
it would accept as an alternative to enforcement of the 
findings of the Commission. The first step is for the 
British Government to fulfil its own obligations; to 
appoint the Commission and await its report. 


The wisdom of Britain adhering strictly to this 
course is, in our judgment, enforced rather than 
weakened by the heart-searchings which are now evi- 
dently taking place in Dublin, and which are reflected 
in our Irish Correspondent’s message. The extravagant 
territorial claims put forward by the Free State have 
been inspired by the hope that, by reducing Ulster to 
an impracticably sinall administrative unit, they would 
promote the cherished object of Irish unity, But the belief 
that the Commission would really transfer territory on 
so large a scale as this has always lacked conviction, and 
it faded away directly the Commission was envisaged as 
an impending reality. It thus transpires that the Free 
State Government do not really want the Commission 
after all, though they cannot very well say so, as they 
have taken the initiative in pressing for it. What they 
wanted was to put the British Government and people 
in the wrong. The British Government has wisely refused 
to allow itself to be put in the wrong; and it is impera- 
tive that Parliament should not now deviate from the 
straight course that has been foreshadowed, in deference 
to the secret desires of Free State Ministers. If any 
negotiations can be carried on concurrently with the 
sittings of the Commission, they must be entered on 
spontaneously by Irishmen themselves. But there is 
more chance of the findings of the Commission being 
acquiesced in, however reluctantly, than of either party 
receding from its present demands prior to an authorita- 
tive pronouncement on the effect of Article XII. 

* * * 

The autumn campaigns of speech-making have now 
commenced, and we have had an interesting defence of 
the Russian Treaty from Mr. Wheatley, who assured his 
hearers that the guaranteed loan to Russia ‘‘ would be 
a good thing even if it were never repaid.’’ We suspected 
from the first that that was the attitude which pushed 
the loan clause through the Cabinet. Ministers have no 
real confidence that a loan would ever be repaid, but they 
(or many of them) do not think this greatly matters. 
Mr. Wheatley’s claim amounts, of course, to saying that 
it would be to our advantage to give away our goods 
for nothing, and the astonishing thing is that there are 
people who would not regard this as a reductio ad 
absurdum. What a festering mass of fallacies the 
Reparations controversy has bred in humane and not 
ordinarily stupid minds! The ‘‘ Spectator’ argues 
persistently that, while ordinary international trade is 
good, because we must pay for imports by exports, to 
receive Reparations is bad, because then we get the 
goods for nothing. The ‘‘ New Leader ’’ argues equally 
persistently that we must cancel the French debt and our 
share of Reparations because we cannot afford to receive 
goods for nothing. These journals miss the point that 
the reason why Reparation payments may injure us on 
balance is that it is France, not Britain, who receives 
the greater part of them. It is upon us, because our 
industrial development is so similar to Germany’s, that 
practically the whole of the disturbing effect falls of 
the Reparations that go to France. Perhaps it is this 
doctrine that exports are the object of imports, instead 
of vice versa, that explains the ‘‘ Spectator’s ’’ uneasy 
support of the Russian Treaty. 
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The week’s news from India is exceptionally bad. 
At Kohat, on the north-west frontier, one of the fiercest 
of recent conflicts between Hindus and Moslems has 
taken place, accompanied by incendiarism and heavy 
loss of life. British troops, cavalry and infantry, were 
employed for the restoration of order after two days of 
terrorism. The Government admits a ‘‘ deplorable 
tragedy,’’ and it is stated that a large part of Kohat, 
the second town in importance on the frontier, has been 
burnt down. Not until Parliament meets, probably, 
shall we get an authoritative report of the affair. In 
Lucknow also Hindus and Moslems have been at one 
another’s throats, with fatal results, while in the Punjab 
serious floods have been added to the prevailing troubles 
of the province. In the Legislative Assembly the 
Swarajists have, by the considerable majority of 22, 
rejected the Lee Report on the public services. This 
decision was known to be inevitable, and its effect is not 
mitigated by the acceptance of the Report by the Second 
Chamber. Meanwhile, Mr. Gandhi abandons the poli- 
tical field. He acknowledges defeat at the hands of 
C. R. Das and the Swarajists, leaving them to organize 
as they may or can within the National Congress. 
‘There is no fight left in me,’’ the confesses, as he 
proposes a suspension of Non-Co-operation and a con- 
tinuance simply of the effort to establish the spinning- 


wheel. 
* * * 


There seems to be nothing to distinguish the present 
civil war in China from previous struggles between the 
rival Tuchuns, and it is likely to be equally barren of 
results. Lack of discipline, lack of transport, lack of 
funds, and the inability of the leaders to sink their 
differences for the purpose of effective co-operation, all 
stand in the way of a decisive issue. Even should Chang 
Tso-lin, the Manchurian war-lord, succeed in establish- 
ing himself at. Pekin, he is unlikely to be more successful 
than his predecessors in finding a workable substitute 
for the religious basis on which rested the authority of 
the old Central Government. The greatest danger is 
that foreign Powers should be led on from the necessary 
steps for protection of their nationals to forcible inter- 
vention in Chinese affairs. The most ‘hopeful line of 
approach still appears to lie in such an increase and 
reallocation of the Customs duties as, while preserving 
the security for the foreign loans, would provide adequate 
provincial revenues. This would at least enable the 
many able and honest provincial governors to maintain 
order in their own provinces and curb the activities of 
military adventurers. So strengthened, they might, 
ultimately, be able to co-operate in setting up a Central 
Government with sufficient prestige to keep the peace 
between the provinces. That, however, is a task in which 
outsiders can give no direct help. 


* * * 


The present situation in Morocco constitutes, as the 
Marquis de Estella frankly recognizes, the supreme test 
of the Spanish Directory. It is mainly by their success 
in terminating this perpetual drain on the national 
resources that they will be judged by their own country- 
men. The course of events has been obscured by a foolish 
censorship ; but there seems no doubt that the Directory 
were sincere in their policy of withdrawal from the 
interior, and that the present heavy fighting is mainly 
due to the fact that the tribes construed the announce- 
ment of this policy as a confession of defeat, and them- 
selves took the offensive, even in the coastal zone. In 


the western area the elder tribesmen are said to dis- 


approve the rising, and should Raisuli recover his health 
sufficiently to take the field, his influence may go far to 
restore the status quo in that direction. Much will 
depend on whether the Directory prove strong enough, 
after restoring the immediate situation, to resist the 
military demand for a new forward movement, to wipe 
out the memory of past disasters. Clearly, they must 
first provide for the safety of Tetuan and the threatened 
posts; but adherence to their proposed policy of non- 
intervention in the interior affords the only hope of an 
ultimate restoration of tranquillity. 


* * * 


The promise of an interesting electoral campaign in 
America is being fulfilled. Mr. Davis is working vigor- 
ously in the West, where he has everything to do for 
himself. Senator La Follette is invading the East, where 
his cause will almost certainly be helped by the indus- 
trial disputes. The Republicans, though reiterating that 
Mr. Coolidge is as good as elected, are increasingly appre- 
hensive; and they have reason to be, notwithstanding 
their preliminary victory in Maine, which, as a matter 
of fact, is important, not because the Republicans were 
returned (that is perfectly regular), but because the 
defeated Democrat was outspoken in his hostility to the 
Ku Klux Klan. It is conceded that Mr. Davis is doing 
very well, while the present signs imply a stronger posi- 
tion for Mr. La Follette in the Western farming States 
than was thought possible two months ago. His handi- 
cap, of course, is the lack of money. The Federation 
of Labour is making a special appeal, and his friends in 
every State have started a La Follette campaign fund. 
But it is admitted that the results so far have been very 
meagre, while the President and Mr. Davis command 
practically unlimited resources. Nothing is more signifi- 
cant than the continued prediction that La Follette will 
win enough Republican votes to prevent either of his 
antagonists getting the requisite clear majority in the 
electoral college. 

* * * 


Our Irish Correspondent writes: ‘‘ No fresh light is 
thrown on the Boundary question by the continual 
exchange of opinion as to what Article XII. really 
means. But it is becoming increasingly obvious that the 
Commission must cause trouble, whatever view it takes 
of its responsibilities. In the circumstances there is only 
one wise course for the Free State Government to pursue, 
and that is to prevent the matter coming to the point 
of definite decision. This they have made infinitely more 
difficult by the fact that they themselves, and con- 
spicuously the President, have taken the aggressive in 
pressing for the appointment of the Commission. We 
are all familiar since Versailles with the fact that ‘ you 
cannot unscramble eggs,’ but in this particular case there 
is still room for compromise. But we have got to realize 
that that compromise, if made, is not likely to be a 
pleasant one from the point of view of the Free State. 
In other words, to put it very brutally, we have lost all 
chance of getting Tyrone and Fermanagh by means of 
the Commission, and therefore we can afford graciously 
to let ‘ Ulster’ keep them if she will make any sort of 
concession in return for our doing so. Mr. O’Higgins is 
justified in his statement that no sane person can doubt 
the ultimate unity of Ireland, but it is strange that a 
man of his reasoning power and capacity for facing facts 
does not see that the realization of that idea can only be 
approached either by making a compromise now or 
achieving a complete victory—the latter of which courses 
has all the marks of the impossible.’’ 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE RUSSIAN 
TREATY. 


“The idea of a guaranteed loan to Russia is not 
attractive, but the time to rule it out as definitely im- 
possible is not now, when we know next to nothing 
about its terms or the accompanying conditions as to 

yment of debts, but later, when these things have 

een made clear. The present Treaty commits us to 
nothing objectionable in —: The Manchester 
Guardian,’’ September 11th, 1924. 


_——————_ 


“As it stands the Treaty does not involve any 
loan. . . . The House of Commons could ratify the pre- 
sent Treaty without committing themselves to ae A loan, 
and this being the case, it will be well to look very 
carefully before taking up a position which would be 
false to most of the professions Liberals have made 
with regard to Russia, and false also to one of the 
prime ends of international policy at the moment.’’— 
“ The Weekly Westminster,” September 13th, 1924. 


_—_——_—_—. 


“ But both of them (the British and Russian Gov- 
ernments), I imagine, are perfectly well aware that there 
is in the real sense of the word no Treaty at all, and 
that what they have done so far is simply to decide 
not to break off negotiations. If Mr. MacDonald will 
be frank about this and not try to pretend that he has 
settled what is manifestly not settled, I do not think 
the House of Commons will feel itself called upon to 
veto the continuance of negotiations because the word 
‘Treaty’ is used... .”—Mr. J. A. Spender, m 
“The Westminster Gazette,’’ September 11th, 1924. 


the Russian Treaty. The action of the party 

cannot be finally determined until the M.P.s, who 
are at present scattered on holiday, consult together on 
the reassembly of Parliament. On the surface, there 
would seem a danger of a serious division in their ranks. 
The Liberal Publication Department has denounced the 
Treaty root and branch. Mr. Lloyd George has assailed 
it even more vehemently, adding bluntly that the party 
would ‘‘ forfeit the respect and confidence of the nation ’’ 
if it were to ‘‘ shirk the challenge’? Other Liberal 
leaders ‘have spoken, though less definitely, in a similar 
sense. On the other side, two or three Liberal M.P.s 
have declared themselves in favour of the Treaty; it 
seemed for a time that Lord Beauchamp had done the 
same, and the above extracts testify to the uneasiness 
aroused, in an important section of the Liberal Press, 
by the prospect of rejection. We shall be surprised, 
however, if any serious split ensues. We doubt whether 
Commander Kenworthy, Mr. O’Neill, and Mr. Hogge 
speak for many besides themselves. As for the jour- 
nalistic utterances, we prefer to regard them as an 
attempt to keep the issue open, to prevent the claim from 
being jumped, rather than as the considered opinions of 
those who wrote them. But, as these views have been 
expressed, we are bound to take notice of them; for 
nothing could be more unfortunate than that the inno- 
cent but untenable construction which they place upon 
the Treaty should obtain currency in Liberal circles. 

From the above extracts, it might be supposed that 
all that the Treaty provides is that the two Governments 
must first agree upon a settlement of claims, which will 
at once become binding on the Soviet Government ; and 
that it will then rest with the British Government and 
Parliament to determine, as a separate transaction and 
without prejudice to the preceding settlement, how large 
a loan, if any, they will graciously consent to guarantee. 
This is as gross a distortion of the Treaty as any statement 
which implies that the Soviet Government are to be given 
a large loan, unconditionally and at once. It. is true that 
the Treaty makes the loan conditional upon a settlement 
of claims satisfactory to the British Government. But it 
as equally true that the payment of claims is made con- 


| T will fall to the Liberal Party to decide the fate of 


ditional upon a loan satisfactory to the Soviet Government. 
Why do those.who urge “ fairness’’ to the Treaty 
persistently ignore this latter fact? There is no possible 
doubt about the fact ; the Treaty, vague upon so many 
paints, is clear on this. ‘‘ The amount, terms, and con- 
ditions of the said loan,’’ declares Article 12, ‘‘ shall be 
defined in the treaty provided for in Article 11, which 
will not come into force until the necessary parliamentary 
authority for the said loan has been given.’’ In other 
words, the amount and conditions of the loan must be 
agreed upon by the two Governments as an integral part 
of this second treaty setting out the terms of compensa- 
tion. Unless they agree on the size of the loan, this 
second treaty cannot even be signed. If the House of 
Commons refuse authority for the loan, because it is too 
large, or for any other reason, the second treaty falls 
straightway to the ground, and the creditors of Russia 
do not receive a penny of compensation. It is not true 
that the Treaty ‘‘ does not involve any loan,’”’ or that 
it means no more than an agreement to continue to 
negotiate. It means that we accept the principle that 
the satisfaction of claims must depend on a guaranteed 
loan which the Soviet Government accepts as adequate. 
It means that we agree to negotiate on that basis, and 
deprive ourselves of the right to negotiate on any other 
basis. Is it the considered opinion of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ that there is nothing here ‘‘ objectionable in 
principle ’’? 

Let us have done with casuistry and pretence. The 
House of Commons can only ratify the Treaty honour- 
ably if it means serious business over the guaranteed 
loan. To ratify it otherwise would be unfair to the 
bondholders and other claimants, unfair to the Russians, 
and discreditable to the good sense and good name of 
the British people. And to mean serious business over 
the loan, the House must have some idea of its size. 
The precise figure, the purposes to which it is to be 
applied, and so forth, are, we agree, appropriate matters 
for subsequent negotiation; but it could only lead to 
mischief if the Treaty were to be ratified, with Parlia- 
ment and the Government entertaining totally different 
conceptions of the order of magnitude which the loan 
was likely to assume. Although no authoritative state- 
ment has yet been made, it is understood that the 
Government contemplate a figure of anything from £30 
millions to £50 millions. If that is so, we venture to 
say that no member who has any regard for his own or 
his country’s reputation can vote for the Treaty as it 
now stands, unless he has definitely made up his mind 
to support a guaranteed loan of these dimensions, pro- 
vided that the accompanying conditions are reasonably 
satisfactory. It is high time that Liberal writers ceased 
to quibble with this fact, and gave their minds to the 
question that really needs discussion, the policy of 
guaranteeing a large loan to Russia. There is quite an 
arguable case in favour of this policy, and it is this that 
deserves to be examined in all its bearings, before any 
final decision is arrived at. 

Let us put the case for the loan as it is put by its 
more reasonable advocates. ‘‘ Russia needs the manu- 
factured goods which our depressed export industries 
produce, and she produces in her. turn the foodstuffs that 
we require. She is, therefore, just the type of customer 
with whom it is most advantageous for us to develop a 
large trade. But that trade can only be developed by 
the aid of British capital ; and such investment is checked 
at the moment by the natural distrust which the City 
entertains of Soviet methods. The Treaty attempts to 
overcome this obstacle by clearing the question of old 
claims out of the way, and by giving a start to the pro- 
cess of investment by the guaranteed loan. If the service 
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of this loan is punctually met by the Soviet Government, 
British investors will gain confidence in Soviet credit, and 
will become willing to lend further sums without any 
guarantee. The Soviet Government may be expected to 
honour the guaranteed loan, not because it is trust- 
worthy, but because it will be anxious to go on borrow- 
ing. The British taxpayer has, therefore, a good chance 
of getting out without loss, while his guarantee will have 
served the purpose of setting in motion a continuing 
process of investment of the utmost: benefit to British 
industry.’’ That is quite a plausible case, which deserves 
to be weighed before it is rejected ; but the time to weigh 
it, and, if need be, to reject it, is, we submit to the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’’ with sincere respect, ‘‘ now,”’ 
and not “ later.’’ 

We have stated the case in what seems to us its 
most plausible form ; but an objection, which we regard 
as fatal, is at once apparent. The policy of the loan 
accepts the Soviet Government as the proper channel 
through which British savings should flow to Russia, and 
it seeks to direct them into that channel in a steady, 
ever-growing stream. This is to place the whole attempt 
to foster economic intercourse between the two countries 
upon a radically unsound basis. It is far more than a 
question of the financial probity of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. British capital, invested in Russia on a large 
scale, can only hope for a return if the enterprises in 
which it is sunk earn a return, measured not in lofty, 
vague terms of public welfare, but in terms of sordid 
cash. Nowhere have State enterprises been conspicu- 
ously successful by the standard of profit and loss. In 
no country in the world could the State be confidently 
trusted to take over the management of all large indus- 
trial undertakings and run them so as to pay their way. 
Does any sane person believe that this task is likely 
to be achieved by the Soviet officials, despising, as they 
do, the whole code of financial maxims and costing tests 
which guides ‘‘ capitalist ’’ enterprise, and honouring 
instead the Marxian dogmas which have wrought so 
much destruction to the life of Russia? But the policy of 
the loan is to stake our savings on the assumption that 
they will succeed in just this task, for if the enterprises 
in which the money ‘is invested are run at a loss, it is 
idle to suppose that the service of a large loan can be 
defrayed from the proceeds of taxation. It is to stake 
our savings on this assumption and on Soviet probity 
as well. 

It is true that, without a guaranteed loan, British 
savings will only flow to Russia gradually, and that their 
volume will remain small until the Soviet Government 
succeeds in inspiring a greater degree of confidence. But 
gradually and on a small scale investment is already 
taking place. The Russian trade organizations are now 
able to obtain short-term credits from British banks to 
finance the movement {jin Russia of goods intended for 
export. Individual British firms have at their own risk 
executed constructional works, where the conditions 
seemed to offer fair security. We are by no means sure 
that it is desirable to stimulate these tendencies artifici- 
ally. We believe that the British people have invested 
in the past an excessive portion of their savings in foreign 
fields, and that it would be more conducive to the healthy 
development of British trade if Ministers were to give 
their minds to the problem of how to direct British sav- 
ings in larger degree into the development of Britain. 

But if it is desired to stimulate investment in Russia at 
the taxpayers’ risk, the principle upon which to proceed 
is clear. Let us give our guarantees, not to the Soviet 
Government, but to British firms for the execution of 
specific capital projects, approved in each case, under 








the Trade Facilities machinery, as offering a reasonable 
measure of security and prospect of remuneration. 

Upon this principle Liberals should, in our judg- 
ment, take their stand. They should refuse to dally or 
compromise with the idea of a guaranteed loan to the 
Soviet Government. And to those Liberal writers who 
do not find the idea of the loan ‘‘ attractive,’’ but who 
shrink for reasons which we respect from the prospect 
of an electoral orgy on the theme of Russia, we would 
make this final appeal. The issue is one which, dis- 
tasteful as it is in certain aspects, springs naturally 
enough from the divergent creeds which the parties pro- 
fess. To accept the Soviet Government as the channel 
through which British savings must flow to Russia is to 
place faith in the practical efficiency of real concrete 
Socialism. Here is the clue to the mystery of the Prime 
Minister’s volte-face on the guaranteed loan. It was not 
easy for him to say, ‘‘ We prefer that our savings should 
go through the channels of private enterprise ; we doubt 
the capacity of Governments to run industry,’’ and to 
justify this attitude to those troublesome enthusiasts who 
take their Socialism seriously. If the issue should, 
indeed, be fought out in the constituencies, it is not 
Liberals who will have reason to feel uncomfortable, but 
those many supporters of Labour whose Socialism, like 
the Prime Minister’s, is purely atmospheric. Let the 
implications of the guaranteed loan be fully grasped, and 
it should become plain to every Liberal that the issue 
is one which he can fight with a clear conscience and 
with conviction. 





THE FIFTH ASSEMBLY: RISING HOPES. 


Geneva, Monpay. 


URING its first week the Assembly’s main work 
D was in the Plenary Sessions; the interest of its 
second week has been in the open meetings of 
the Commissions, and especially of the First and Third 
Commissions, to whom the great problems of Arbitration, 
Security, and Disarmament have been referred. These 
have now in their turn appointed a number of sub- 
committees to whom the work of drafting the text of the 
necessary resolutions and protocols will be entrusted. 
These will then report back to the Commissions, and after 
a debate (whether perfunctory or animated depends on 
how far entire agreement thas been reached in the gub- 
committees) the final conclusions will be submitted to the 
full Assembly, with what will no doubt be a series of 
formal and impressive orations, designed to make mani- 
fest to the world how much has been accomplished. 

The work of this week has, therefore, been an inter- 
mediate stage, but none the less important and stimulat- 
ing for that. The two Commissions held their meetings in 
the largest room of the Palace of Nations, and so great 
has been the interest displayed here that few but the 
delegates, the officials, and the Press were able to obtain 
admission. The debates were more formal than those © 
held last year on the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, when 
a text was before the Commission at the outset of their 
proceedings. There has been a series of set speeches, 
most of them written and expressing the carefully con- 
sidered views of a Government and not merely of an 
individual. There was thus but little effective debate 
or criticism of one speaker by another. Nevertheless, the 
influence of the discussions of the previous week and the 
important informal conversations, which have since been 
continually proceeding, was clearly apparent in all the 
speeches. Opponents and defenders of the Treaty of 
Mutual] Assistance did not abandon their opinions, but 
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they qualified and modified them. They followed the 
example of the Prime Ministers of Britain and France, 
and restated a point of view in terms which appealed to 
the other side. The result has been greater progress 
towards unanimity than at one time seemed possible. 
When the magnitude and importance of the issues 
involved are taken into account, the result is a notable 
one. It could certainly never have been obtained unless 
the discussions had been taking place amongst a body 
of men who not only felt themselves bound by the formal 
obligations of the Covenant, but had also felt the influ- 
ence of the spirit of common aspirations and common 
interests which the Covenant was designed to express. 
There will no doubt be ignorant or malicious critics who 
will dismiss all these debates as ‘‘ mere talk.’’ But it is 


just this talk for which the Assembly was constructed, ~ 


and those who ridicule it might just as well condemn their 
own national legislative chambers. In democratic insti- 
tutions talk, and even prolonged talk, is a necessary pre- 
liminary to successful action, though I can well imagine 
that it seems irksome and futile to the kind of statesmen 
who regard secret deals and hidden bargains as the whole 
art of diplomacy. 

The most important contribution to the general har- 
mony has been the entente between Britain and France. 
It is something new here, being more liberal and con- 
structive than anything that has preceded it. It is, of 
course, not a new thing in history; it has more than 
once contributed to European progress. But this is the 
first time that it has had ready at hand machinery pre- 
pared to give it expression. It is, perhaps, still a little 
timid—a little afraid of itself. Nevertheless, it is there, 
and its influence is affecting all the other States repre- 
sented at Geneva. On Saturday I discussed the situation 
with two of the most cautious and experienced represen- 
tatives here, one of great influence in the French, and the 
other in the British delegation. Both were full of hope 
that something substantial would be accomplished 
because the views of their respective Governments had 
been brought so close together. Unexpected obstacles 
may, of course, arise in dealing with so vast a complex 
of interests as are represented here. But at the moment 
hopes are decidedly rising. 

For this result much credit must be given to France. 
The Treaty of Mutual Assistance is now practically 
abandoned. It has been much discussed, but gradually 
other ideas have assumed greater importance. France 
appears to be ready to substitute a general promise to 
support the Covenant for specifically enumerated cate- 
gories of assistance. A suggestion has, indeed, been made 
that Britain’s contribution to the defence of the Cove- 
nant should be defined as her naval forces, and this may 
take more specific shape. It is to be hoped, however, 
that it will not be pressed, though, I believe, it is 
regarded as very acceptable in some quarters. What is 
needed is a guarantee to support the Covenant with all 
disposable forces.. The ways, the means, and the amount 
cannot be defined beforehand. They must be left to the 

‘ diseretion of the Powers concerned when the crisis 
arrives. If the guarantee be made specifically enough, 
that crisis will never come. The French appear to be 
approximating to this point of view, and Lord Parmoor’s 
speech, which he read as though he had written it him- 
self, was not far from it. I should add after my remarks 
of last week that Lord Parmoor has undoubtedly made 
a more favourable impression this week. 

Meanwhile, it is not the sanctions but the occasions 
on which they are to be applied that furnish the most 
interesting part of the discussions. Here the most pacific 

Powers have found much common ground with the 

French. It was Mr. Branting, for example, who insisted 



























that as the scope of compulsory arbitration is extended, 
so the sanctions of the Covenant are automatically ex- 
tended likewise. It seems almost too much to expect 
that all disputes will be brought under some formula of 
compulsory arbitration, but it has been urged from many 
quarters. As yet the only contribution from Britain to 
this important discussion has been a good-humoured and 
tactful speech by Sir Cecil Hurst, whose object was, how- 
ever, entirely negative, viz., a refusal to allow British 
maritime law of contraband and blockade ever to be 
submitted to the International Court under the com- 
pulsory article. This was, perhaps, to be expected ; and 
the reservation was at once accepted by M. Loucheur 
in a speech which urged the necessity of extending the 
scope of arbitration. 

As regards Disarmament itself, everything will 
depend on how these discussions work out. During this 
Assembly only the preliminary steps can be taken. But 
everything depends on how far the efficiency and 
authority of the Covenant are extended. If it becomes 
more clearly than before a solemn pact between the 
nations, then many obstacles towards a real reduction of 
armaments will have been removed. More should not 
be expected. 

It will be seen by this review that the moral leader- 
ship of the Assembly has passed to France. Her attitude 
towards Germany’s entry into the League has also 
strengthened her position enormously. That Germany 
should appear to receive in sullen silence the offer not 
only of a place in the Assembly but also of a permanent 
seat on the Council has, perhaps, done more than any- 
thing else to reconcile to France many Powers who have 
hitherto been the bitterest critics of her policy. They 
hope that the new French Government is really anxious 
for reconciliation and compromise, and that it is moving, 
however slowly, towards a liberal and advanced policy in 
international affairs. If the influence of France in 
Europe is increased by a wise and humane policy, no sane 
patriot of any other nation will do otherwise than 
TejO1Ce. 

Britain, on the other hand, has played a less promi- 
nent part. None of the British delegates, except 
Professor Gilbert Murray, has authority and influence 
except such as that which their official position gives 
them. They are, however, learning to understand their 
colleagues and the procedure of the Assembly. This is, 
perhaps, as much as can be expected ; but it naturally 
puts great power in the hands of their technical advisers 
—and officials are nearly always conservative and 
obstructive. Unless we can send to Geneva political 
representatives who have sufficient energy, ability, and 
experience we cannot hold the position that should be 
rightfully ours—one, indeed, which is essential for the 
maintenance of our interests not only in Europe but 
throughout the Empire and the world at large. Still 
our representatives have heaps of goodwill and a Govern- 
ment which will back them up, and I am certain that 
they will leave behind them many friends and well- 
wishers. 

C. K. WrsstTeEr. 





THE POLITICAL CONFLICT IN ITALY. 


HOSE who have followed the recent trend of the 
Italian Press will have noticed the process of 
disillusionment towards Fascism which is mani- 

festing itself amongst the so-called Liberal “ flankers.’’* 
The latter, out of deference to what the Fascists had 
done in settling the Bolshevik ferment and clearing up 





* Represented by the “Giornale d'Italia.” 
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the disorder in certain State departments, allowed them- 
selyes to..accept. blindly and unreservedly. all . the 
political changes introduced by Fascism. The most 
recent events in Italy show how keen and how tragic 1s 
the struggle which is going on. This conflict, fought 
with unequal weapons, is no longer being waged between 
the “ subversives ’’ and ‘‘ those who realized victory,”’ 
but between, on the one hand, a group which, in the 
name of their country, and claiming to be its sole repre- 
sentatives, have arrogated to themselves absolute and 
unlimited power over its life and public institutions, and, 
on the other hand, all those sections of the nation, taking 
their stand behind the Opposition,* who are desirous of 
preventing the political struggle from reverting to the 
sanguinary methods of medieval times and do not want 
to be deprived of their fundamental rights and free 
institutions. 

The tragic assassination of Matteotti, which is only 
the epilogue of a long series of crimes against the 
liberty and independence of the Press ;+ the prohibition 
of freedom of assembly which recently provoked the 
riots in Naples, in which there were some killed and 
wounded ; the consolidation of the partizan character 
of the Fascist militia, are by no means surprising 
phenomena. They only represent the crescendo of the 
conflict which has found its most significant expression 
in the recent manifestations against the freedom of the 
Press—from the Fascist attack on the headquarters of 
the Press Association to the notorious Press Decree. 

This Decree was signed by the King more than a 
year ago. But the Government thought it wise to 
“enclose it in a box.’’ Now it has been taken out again, 
and, to the great surprise of all ‘‘ the melancholy zealots 
of Constitutionalism,’’ it is found to be couched in much 
more serious terms than were communicated to the public 
by the Stefani Agency a year ago, as then approved by 
the Council of Ministers and the King. 

The unconstitutional nature of this Decree is so 
evident that an ex-Minister of the Popular Party, 
Filippo Meda, whose tolerant views are well known, 
declared roundly that :— 

“It was inconceivable how the Government of a 

modern civilized country could have thought of it; a 

régime of a kind which, as far as is known, is not to be 

found in force in any State worthy of the name. In 
substance it decrees that newspapers should be subject 
to the rulings of the Minister for the Interior, and 
through him to the Prefects, who within three or four 
days could suppress the whole of the Opposition Press, 


should such be the desire of His Excellency M. Feder- 
zoni or any of his successors.”’ 


The Italian Statute decrees that any citizen may 
publish a paper with the one stipulation that he commits 
no crime, either of a general or of a special nature, 
against the law of the land without being held respon- 
sible for it—in open Court and with the guarantee of 
defence—to the judicial authorities. The new Decree 
places all newspapers at the mercy of the political 
authorities. They have the power to deny to those 
citizens who, in their judgment, do not possess the neces- 
sary qualifications for a director or chief editor, the right 
to publish a paper; and they have also the right to 
*‘ caution ’’ them when in their. opinion the newspapers 
have, even if only tendentiously, printed something 
dangerous to the State, 7.e., to the Government, 7.¢., to 
the Government Party; and after two cautions they can 
condemn the paper to death. 





*The Opposition consists of: the Liberals of the “ Corriere della 
Sera” and the Constitutional Democrats of the “ Mondo,” the Unitary 
Socialists of ‘“‘ Giustizia” and the Republicans of the ‘‘ Voce,” the 
soldiers of “Italia Libera” and ‘“ Volonta,” and the “ Populari” 
(Popular Party) of the “ Populo.” 

t Matteotti himself compiled a list of these crimes. 


._. The curtailment of liberty , immediately after 
the courageous campaign on the part of the Opposition 
Press to shed light on the atrocious Matteotti murder 
wounded the public conscience of Italy all the more 
because the Opposition papers during those two years of 
conflict excluded all incitements to violence, illegality, 
or non-constitutionalism, except in a few sporadic cases 
with which the tribunals were able to deal. On the 
other hand, incitement to disorder on the part of Fascist 
journalism can be proved by numerous quotations from 
their more important organs and provincial papers. 

It may be of interest here to examine the tone 
adopted by the personal organ of the President of the 
Council, the ‘‘ Popola d’Italia,’’ just after the more sen- 
sational political attacks which shocked public opinion. 
In December, 1923, the leader of the Opposition, Sig. 
Amendola, was attacked and wounded in broad daylight 
in one of the principal streets of Rome. Nobody thought 
of arresting the aggressors. The organ of the President 
of the Council stated (December 28th, 1923) :— 


“ Stripped bare, in the cold light of inquiry and 
reason, of all its tragic details, the attack on Signor 
Amendola resolves itself into a mere newspaper episode, 
which may not be praiseworthy, but can very easily be 
explained. Such episodes have constantly occurred, 
especially during the Bolshevik period, in Italy, and 
also abroad, and (notwithstanding the strict orders to 
the contrary in the responsible organs) may occur 
again, if those who, with greater or less faith, system- 
atically oppose the Fascist Government will not allow 
themselves to be convinced that it is time to cease.” 


Cesare Forni, a dissentient Fascist deputy, was the 
first to denounce the Cheka surrounding the President of 
the Council. Shortly after, he was brutally beaten at 
Milan Station. The whole city knew the names of the 
aggressors; but nobody dreamt of arresting them. We 
again quote from the President of the Council’s paper 
(March 15th, 1924):— 


“ When a party has assumed the tremendous respon- 
sibility of directing the destiny of the nation, especially 
at the present critical moment in its history, it has 
undoubtedly the right and the duty to be inezorable 
towards its enemies, and still more so towards those who 
have deserted it and gone over to the enemy. Fascism fol- 
lows in every case the example of your ‘ comrades’ in 
Russia, most zealous carrion of the gutter! Who 
betrays wounds? ”’ 


Signor Gonzales, a Socialist Deputy, while taking 
part in one of the first electoral meetings of the Unitary 
Party in Genoa, was attacked and wounded, as was also 
Ing. Raffaele Rossetti, the well-known founder of Viribus 
Unitis, who was awarded the ‘‘ medaglio d’oro ’’ (golden 
cross) for military valour in the war. No one thought of 
arresting the delinquents. The organ of the President 
of the Council commented on the incident as follows 
(January 30th, 1924):— 


“The Fascists of Genoa have made a fitting reply to 
the provocation of the brutes of the ‘ Lavoro’ (Reform- 
ist Socialist paper) and to the sadistic and biting gibes of 
Rossetti. This stupid Tolstoyian monomamac, who 
envelops the vileness of a whole generation of Socialism 
in the mantle of heroism, has had what he deserved. Now 
is the time to state without equivocation—and in this 
matter we fully endorse the clear and unmistakable 
words of our friend, Dino Grandi—that when they are 
used later as instruments of subversion and as a pro- 
tection for the enemies of their country, medals awarded 
for military valour lose all their glory, and the man 
who exploits his personal heroism as an anti-patriotic 
weapon of the worst kind has lost all claim to respect or 
immunity. Let the papers of the Opposition shriek as 
much as they like. . . this only proves that the lesson was 
salutary and well-deserved.”’ 


Lastly, what did the President’s organ have to say 
with regard to Matteotti before his death? 


“As for Matteotti, vulgar mountebank, notorious 
scoundrel, and contemptible rogue, he would do well to be 
careful. And if it should happen that one of these days 
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he finds himself with his head broken (yes, literally broken) 
he certainly will not have any right to complain, after 
writing, and subscribing to, so much baseness.”” (May Srd, 
1924 

And again, on June Ist, 1924:— 


“ Mussolini has found the attitude of the majority 
much too long-suffering, for Matteotti has made an 
atrociously provocative speech which desarved something 
more TANGIBLE than the epithet of ‘brigand’ flung at 
him by Giunta.’’ 

It is a party which has thus abused the freedom of 
the Press that refuses it to its adversaries. 

At a meeting on July 14th, the Directorate of the 
National Fascist Party not only fully approved ‘ the 
measures adopted by the Government against the excesses 
of the Press,” but declared them to be moderate, invok- 
ing the example of Russia, where for five years there 
has been no freedom of the Press. : 

They did well to invoke Russia’s example, for which 
it could certainly not be claimed that it carried on the 
Italian tradition, the tradition of that Risorgimento 
which is a source of inspiration to those Italians who do 
not believe that our people have fallen so low as “ to 
remain perfectly indifferent ’’ (vide the communication 
of the Fascist Directorate), and to deserve this encroach- 
ment on their rights. Throughout the democratic move- 
ment, personified by Mazzini (for whom freedom, whilst 
not being an end in itself, was a necessary condition of 
moral and political life), and the liberal movement, per- 
sonified by Cavour, this glorious tradition has been one 
continuous struggle, with freedom as its weapon, to place 
the nation above parties, i.c., to establish the political 
unity of Italy. Take the following declaration of 
Cavour’s, made in the Chamber during an extremely 
difficult and delicate period :— 

“We have come through difficult times, when 
feeling ran high, and the Press was severe and unjust 
towards the men who held public office during the last 
few years. Now, Sirs, I do not see that the accusations, 
the insults and the calumnies of the Press have affected 
the opinion which the public held of these men. . . 

“When the Press violently attacks the Government, 
puts its actions in a false light, and imputes to it all 
sorts of wicked projects, if the facts prove these accusa- 
tions to be false, then I have no hesitation in saying that 
the section of the Press in question will lose credit and 
become incapable of doing the Government any 
harm... . 

“ Lastly, with regard to internal regulations, I 
consider the repression of the Press of little value. In 
fact, I believe that that section of the Press representing 

the extreme parties becomes more dangerous when a 

law of repression forces it to disguise its opinions. .. .”’ 

A comparison of the spirit of the Government of 
that time with the spirit of the present-day Government 
shows very clearly why—notwithstanding the large 
numbers of young men devoted to their country who 
joined the Fascist ranks during its difficult early days— 
this movement has received the name of the Anti- 
Risorgimento, the name by which it will go down to 


history. U. Zanort1 Branco. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


W ITH the near approach of the meeting of Parlia- 





ment and the return of the Parliamentarians 

to town, speculation in political circles is con- 
cerned with the probabilities of an autumn election. The 
question turns on two issues, the Russian Treaty and the 
Ulster Boundary Commission. Of these much the more 
serious is the case of the Russian Treaty. Among the 
Liberal Members who have hurried back to London to 
ascertain what the position is, the utmost perplexity 
prevails, They do not like the Treaty, but they like still 





less the prospect of an election which would certainly 
benefit the Tory Party, would certainly not benefit the 
Liberals, would leave the Parliamentary position after- 
wards very much what it was before, and would place 
the Liberals in an attitude of apparent antagonism to a 
Russian accommodation, which, so far from representing 
the feeling of the party, would be contrary to that feeling 
and to the authoritative declaration .of policy made with 
practical unanimity at the Brighton meeting of the 
National Liberal ‘Federation. Nor do many of them 
see—apart from the national and party interests in the 
matter—the case for the hysteria with which the subject 
has been approached in some powerful quarters. The 
Treaty bears all the blemishes of an eleventh-hour 
scramble to accomplish something. The idea of a loan 
as a part of a deal in relation to the acknowledgment of 
debts is generally rejected, and the peculiar audacity of 
the claim set up to the balance held in London of the 
loan to the Tsarist Government, together with the dis- 
ingenuous way in which that claim is disguised, is 
strongly resented. It is not a Treaty so much as the 
shadow of a Treaty, a pious hope that a Treaty on certain 
specified conditions will be made. In these circum- 
stances, the plain course is not to behave as though the 
one thing we wanted was a raging election to the tune of 
Bolshevism, but to subject the Government’s crude 
adumbrations of a Treaty to a cold and severe examina- 
tion; but an examination which will not exhibit the 
Liberal Party in the light of hostility to the establish- 
ment of those relations with Russia which it has officially 
declared to be a necessary condition of European recon- 
struction. There is strong ground fer thinking that 
powerful elements in Mr. MacDonald’s own Government 
—perhaps Mr. MacDonald himself—know that their 
hastily improvized scheme will not stand. It is the busi- 
ness of the Liberals to show why it will not do, while 
making their sympathy with the purpose behind it 
unmistakably clear. Only a very thoughtless friend or 
an open enemy of tae Liberal Party would wish to make 
it the subject of an election with all the mischievous 
misrepresentations which would accompany it. 


+ * ~ 


It is doubtful whether Sir Alexander Grant’s public 
statement has improved the look of the affair of the 
Prime Minister’s motor-car. The gift in itself was inno- 
cent enough, and it is only the fact of the subsequent 
baronetcy conferred on Sir Alexander that has set 
tongues wagging and heads shaking. That the two 
things had any connection is believed by no one who is in 
a position to form an opinion.’ Sir Alexander’s gift to 
the National Library of Scotland—not, by the way, a 
benefaction which won him any local popularity, for it 
was a gift to the legal profession rather than to the public 
—had assured him of recognition, and opinion in Edin- 
burgh confidently anticipated last year that he would be 
honoured by the late Government, if it remained in 
power. Moreover, the way in which the motor-car was 
endowed seemed designed to invite exposure rather than 
to secure concealment. There were a multitude of ways 
in which such a transaction could have been carried 
through without anyone being any the wiser. If it had 
been a corrupt affair, one could only say that both the 
Prime Minister and Sir Alexander were babes in the 
craft. But it was obviously not a corrupt affair, though 
in view of the impending honour a discreet man would 
not have laid himself open to the inevitable suspicions 
of a censorious world. There is no question of its being 
a crime, but it was certainly a blunder which a man 
of Mr. MacDonald’s experience of the world should have 
avoided. 
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Unemployment in the coal trade in South Wales is 
assuming very grave proportions. I understand that 
since the adoption of the Wages Agreement something 
like 30,000 miners have lost their occupation, chiefly 
through the stoppage of unprofitable pits. This is mainly 
due to the effect of the Agreement, which, as was 
prophesied, has put many of the poorer mines out of 
action. Some of them, no doubt, could have been kept 
in working but for the policy of restricted production. 
The Agreement and “‘ ca’-canny ’’ together have drawn 
the line of profitable working much above the case of 
many collieries whose economic existence, owing to 
exhausted seams or antiquated equipment , had long 
been threatened. The South Wales trade has suffered 
also from the consequences of the war. Its old pre- 
eminence in the world of navigation has largely gone. 
The navies of the world which used to be driven by South 
Wales coal are now either non-existent or are driven by 
oil, and much the same change has taken place in the 
mercantile marine. It is the irony of the situation that 
while this cloud of depression has settled down over the 
South Wales industry, the South Yorkshire coal-field, 
with its five-foot seams and modern equipment, is rejoic- 
ing in a prosperity that is ‘“‘ beyond the dreams of 
avarice.’’ The fact is that the real coal resources of this 
country are, for practical purposes, inexhaustible, but 
they are in new fields which await development. Labour 
and the remunerative seams have to be brought together. 
At present labour is chiefly in the poorer areas, and the 
rich fields are only scratched. The shifting of labour 
is in progress. It is in progress even in South Wales, 
where the opening up of the Monmouthshire coal-fields 
on modern lines promises ultimately to re-establish the 
trade. It is the fact that the coal industry is passing 
through this great transition stage that makes the adop- 
tion of a national policy in regard to the matter so 
urgent. The situation is fluid to-day, but if the develop- 
ments in progress are allowed to canalize themselves into 
the old mould, the opportunity of putting the industry on 
a footing that will get rid of the discontents of labour 
and the grievances of the consumer will be lost. 


* * * 


On the eve of their departure for Australia the 
English team gave a brilliant exhibition of their batting 
quality at the Oval. Nothing more stimulating has been 
seen in first-class cricket this season than the fierce hit- 
ting of Woolley and A. P. F. Chapman, and the fact that 
the huge score of the Rest of England was made against 
the strongest bowling team among the counties is proof 
of the high merit of the performance. It is a long time 
since the formidable Yorkshiremen were treated so 
cavalierly. There has been the customary criticism of the 
Selection Committee’s choice, but, taken on the whole, 
the team represents the cream of our cricket to-day. It 
is well-balanced, resourceful, strong in defence, varied in 
attack, rich in punishing power, and led by a popular 
and brilliant captain. It can hardly fail to improve on 
the record of recent teams, and it is not extravagant to 
hope that it may even win the rubber. 


* * * 


It would be pleasant to have a victory for this 
country in the world of sport to vary the monotony of 
defeat. The tale of disaster is unceasing. The golf 
team which went out to America was beaten on Satur- 
day, and the polo struggle has gone, as it was expected 
to go, decisively against us. The first match of the New 
Zealand footballers has ended in a result which fore- 
shadows a repetition of the former triumphs of the 
visitors in this country. America has appropriated the 
trophies of the golf world and the boxing ring, and all 


the world beats us at tennis. Intellectually we know, on 
the authority of Mr. Bernard Shaw, that we are a dull 
people, made great by the brilliant aliens, like himself, 
who honour us with their presence. But in sport we used 
to think that we played the first violin to the world. 
Have we lost our cunning, or are we really as physically 
inferior as, according to our critic, we are mentally 
inferior? It is a disquieting speculation. 
A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE REPARATION RECOVERY ACT. 

Sir,—The reimpositicn of the 26 per cent. on German 
imports into this country may or may not be wise; but it is 
not such a senseless proceeding as “ A. G. G.’”’ makes out in 
your issue of September 13th. 

It is not true, as he suggests, that the English consumer 
paid the duty all along, because for a time the German 
Government, reimbursed the German exporters. It was only 
in 1923, when the German Government ceased to do this, 
that the duty became purely protective ; and it was for this 
reason that it was reduced to 5 per cent. Under the Dawes 
Scheme, however, the German Government resumes the 
reimbursement of German exporters. This, presumably, is 
the Treasury’s first reason for reimposing it. 

Nor is it true, as “A. G. G.” says, that “the British 
Exchequer only got a portion of it, for it went to the general 
reparations account.” The British Exchequer retained the 
whole of it. It is correct that the sums received have to be 
brought, theoretically, into the general reparations account ; 
but it is there used mainly to offset the excessive share which 
would otherwise be received by France on account of the coal 
deliveries. When one Ally has obtained, as a result of 
deliveries or otherwise, more than its share, the matter has 
not been adjusted in practice by that Ally paying cash into 
the pool; and adjustment has been postponed pending the 
time when problematic cash payments by Germany may be 
available to balance the account,—the greater part of which 
payments hitherto have gone in satisfaction of Belgium’s 
priority. 

During the next two years this aspect of the matter will 
be more important than ever, and this is, doubtless, the 
second of the Treasury’s reasons for reimposing the duty. 
For the Dawes Report recommends (1) that during the first 
two years the sums available for Reparation should be spent 
almost exclusively within Germany, i.e., on deliveries in kind 
and Armies of Occupation, &c. ; and (2) that payments under 
the Reparation Recovery Act should reckon as deliveries in 
kind. Since the coal deliveries go to France, Italy, and 
Belgium but not to us, we shall get next to nothing out of 
Germany’s payments in the first two years, which are to 
amount to £111,000,000 (gold) under the Dawes Scheme, 
unless we reimpose these duties ; and if by inaction we allow 
a very big credit to pile up to our account in the books of 
the Reparation Commission, we shall be lucky if we ever 
get it paid. 

The Reparation Recovery Act is a clumsy and tiresome 
method of collection. But it is not protectionist, except to 
the extent that any piece of troublesome machinery impedes 
trade; and the Dawes Report has so arranged matters that 
it is our only offset to the coal deliveries for two years at 
least. And—if the deliveries in kind turn out, as they well 
may, to absorb the whole of Germany’s surplus for payment— 
it will be permanently our only possible source of reparation 
receipts. If Germany is made to pay reparations, I do not 
think that we should wholly forgo our share.—Yours, &c., 


J. M. Keynes. 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 

Srr,—Like your correspondent Mr. C. B. Crisp (see 
Tae Nation aND THE ATHENZUM of the 6th inst.), I am 
interested in this Treaty as a bondholder. Like him, I, too, 
in my capacity as such, am inclined to welcome the Treaty. 
It is probable that the majority of creditors of Russia have 
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written off, or written down, their Russian securities and 
debts long ago. Therefore, in so far as their interest is 
limited to obtaining something in exchange for indebtedness 
which is at present worth next to nothing, it is not unlikely 
that many bondholders will welcome this Treaty, since it 
certainly offers the best prospect which has yet opened to 
them that their claims will be met. 

But there is another aspect to the matter. The objections 
which are taken to this Treaty are, as I understand them, 
taken less on behalf of the bondholders than in the interests 
of the British public as a whole. If this Treaty ever 
materializes, it looks very much as though the persons who 
are going to benefit will be the Russians and their creditors, 
and the persons who are not going to benefit will be the 
British taxpayers. The position at present is that Russia is 
indebted to a number of individuals in this country and else- 
where who lent their money to Russia in former days in the 
ordinary course of their business as capitalists in search of 
an outlet for their capital. The Soviet Government has 
repudiated these debts in accordance with the political and 
economic principles which they profess. With the free 
expression of these principles nobody except the Russian 
people has any right to interfere. It ought not to be, and 
has never been, a prime object of British foreign policy to 
secure the interests of British capitalists who risk their 
money in foreign investment, although Mr. Crisp reproaches 
Lord Grey and Lord Curzon with having done little to help 
the British creditors. Incidentally it is a strange revolution 
of fortune’s wheel which makes the present Government, 
departing from this principle, offer to British capitalists at 
the public expense advantages which they would otherwise 
not have enjoyed. One of the functions of capital is to take 
risks, and if capitalists have made a bad bargain in the past, 
they must now make the best terms which they can with 
their creditors ; the most that they can ask is that British 
foreign policy shall do nothing to prejudice their claims. 
It is not part of the duty of the Foreign Office to endeavour 
to remedy the defects in people’s investments. 

The attitude of the Soviet towards Russia’s creditors has 
been visited with its natural reward. Whatever may be said 


for Bolshevist principles from an ethical standpoint, the - 


Soviet has learnt that in the world of practical affairs a 
country cannot get along without the assistance of privately 
owned capital. ‘‘ Moneys” is their cry. But so.long as the 
economic doctrines of the Soviet involve the repudiation of 
their country’s debts it is natural that further credit is not 
forthcoming from private sources, The obstacle which con- 
fronts the Soviet in this respect is the failure to pay past 
debts. The Soviet can overcome this obstacle by coming to 
terms with Russia’s creditors, in which case it will of its 
own motion have travelled some distance towards the revival 
of Russia’s commercial credit. But this course the Soviet 
is unwilling to adopt for political reasons, if diplomacy can 
surmount the obstacle in its path. It is surmounted in some 
measure by this Treaty. The British Government is to 
guarantee interest and sinking fund of a loan to Russia. Out 
of the proceeds of this loan British creditors will receive 
something. Naturally British creditors, like Mr. Crisp and 
myself, feel a sense of satisfaction in our hearts at the 
prospect of receiving good British money (even a little of it) 
in exchange for worthless Russian debts. 

What, then, is likely to be the result of the operation of 
this Treaty? We shall extinguish one set of bondholders, but 
at the same time substitute for them a new and different 
set, the difference being this, that, whereas in the case of 
the old bondholders Russia was the debtor, in the case 
of the new bondholders Great Britain is going to be the 
principa] debtor, no matter in whose name the bonds may be 
issued. The Soviet is thus released from the embarrassment 
of its creditors as well as from the one condition which is 
likely to make possible its speedy entry into the economic 
life of the world along the path of prosperity and peace, 
namely, the recognition of the just rights and functions of 
private capital, and British capitalists are at the same time 
released at the expense of the taxpayer from their proper 
function of selecting and discriminating between the markets 
for their capital by the creation of a great new outlet for 
foreign investment with interest and sinking fund guaran- 
teed, not by anybody about whose solvency and good faith they 
have been required to satisfy themselves, but by the British 





Government. Moreover, this is to take place at a time when, 
in the view of persons in a better position than I to form an 
opinion, this country is already exporting more capital than 
is wise. 

Liberal objections to this Treaty are not advanced in 
the interests of Mr. Crisp and myself as bondholders, but in 
the interests of this already over-taxed and under-capitalized 
country. It is for this reason that Mr. Crisp has found no 
comfort in the speeches of Sir John Simon and other Liberals. 
Liberals are individualists. As such they consider that 
foreign investors -must look after their own security, and 
they believe that, even in this case, the laws of economic 
intercourse will ultimately provide them with weapons for 
their own protection without the assistance of the taxpayer. 
Nobody expects Russia “to pay her debts in full.” If she 
did so, she would be unique amongst debtor nations. The 
difficulty in which the Soviet is placed is the difficulty in 
which a private trader would find himself who was not only 
unable to pay his debts—not a very uncommon circumstance, 
after all—but who repudiated his liability to do so. His 
sources of credit would dry up. A settlement with Russia 
means the establishment of such a degree of mutual confidence 
as will enable the natural sources of Russian credit to 
reopen. This Treaty must be judged by that standard, and 
it appears unlikely to bring about this highly desirable 
result.—Yours, &c., 

Grorrrey Hurcuinson. 


2, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. 


JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS AND COMPULSION. 


Str,—The T.U.C. has once again decisively rejected a 
motion in favour of the extension of the agreements of 
National Joint Industrial Councils. In view of this fact and 
the type of reception recently afforded to the Industrial 
Councils Bill (involving the same point), it may not be out of 
place to provoke discussion on the vital principle which is 
in question. 

It is argued that, unless joint agreements can be 
extended and made binding on those in the industry outside 
the fold of organization, this recalcitrant section will have it 
in its power continually to penalize the more progressive 
employers, and thereby will make joint action impossible. 
Mr. Murrell’s Bill was adoptive in its provisions, and only 
sought to have agreements extended where organization was 
highly developed and when successful application had been 
made to the Ministry in particular cases. Despite the 
general support given to the Bill from all parties, I venture 
to doubt if the vicious principle is removed, despite all the 
safeguards with which it is hedged about. This doubt may 
be due to an onlooker’s lack of information, but I know it 
is shared by many who wish to see the spirit and the letter 
of the Whitley recommendations carried out. 

Does not the proposal imply the empowering of a joint 
body of employers and workmen to legislate for a group of 
persons who do not come voluntarily under their jurisdiction ? 

The demand is by no means universal, and is backed up 
by neither the T.U.C. nor the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations. Sir Hugh Bell, when Mr. 
Asquith’s Industrial Council first discussed the question, 


* opposed the suggestion as involving an element of compul- 


sion inimical to the growth of small industries. The strong 
trade unions held that the gains to weak unions by way of 
limitation of price-cutting and stabilization of wage-rates 
would be dearly bought from the point of view of organized 
labour as a whole. Men permanently assured of a high 
wage independent of their own continued effort might cease 
to be kept constantly aware of the vital importance of their 
union. The newly reinforced Councils (like the overgrown 
Trade Boards complained of in the Cave Report) might ‘“ put 
the Trade Unions out of business.” The reform proposed 
would almost certainly multiply the demarcation difficulties 
so clearly exposed in Sir William Mackenzie’s Report on the 
Metal-Stamping and Button-Making Industries. 

Among those supporting the agitation will be numbered, 
surely, those industries who have adopted Whitley machinery 
without adequate organization, employers anxious to crush 
out new entrants to their trade by making high rates com- 
pulsory, and weak trade unions. Is Whitleyism really coming 
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to a deadlock without this supplement to its machinery, 
which seems so inconsistent with the original declared inten- 
tion of its initiators ?—Yours, &c., 

Davip CLeGHORN THomson. 


TREATIES OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 

Srtr,—It might render discussions upon the subject of 
treaties of mutual assistance more profitable if it were more 
clearly recognized that there are two distinct classes of 
possible treaties, and that arguments for or against the one 
class do not necessarily hold good in the case of the other. 

One class is well known. It declares that any two 
(or more) nations, A, B, may agree that if either is attacked 
by any other nation, the other shall come to its assistance. 
It would be tacitly understood that the nations feared by 
A and B would be C and D, who, for their part, would be 
at liberty to conclude a similar defensive alliance against 
A and B. Both alliances would be concluded under a 
General Treaty, which would lay down certain conditions 
and fix the arbitrator, or judge of aggression, which would, 
in this case, be either the Court or the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

The other class of treaties is of a totally different 
character. Its formula would run: Any group of nations, 
A, B, C, D, may agree that in the event of aggression on the 
part of any one of their own number against another member 
of the group, the others shall come to the assistance of the 
latter. 

This second type of treaty has enormous advantages over 
the first. In the first place, it avoids the creation of sectional 
alliances. Secondly, the nations concerned could nominate 
whatever authority they preferred as judge of aggression 
in their treaty. Thirdly, the negotiations for the treaty would 
inevitably lead to a discussion, and possible settlement, of 
grievances likely to lead to war. And fourthly, such a treaty 
would not have to wait until an agreement on the subject of 
disarmament were arrived at. Reduction of armaments would 
be a consequence rather than a condition of its existence. 

If we could see a road to a Balkan Pact to which all the 
Balkan States were parties, or an Anglo-Franco-German 
Pact, the problem of Europe would be well on its way to 
solution. There is no reason why the same country should 
not be a member of more than one such regional pact. Yugo- 
slavia, for instance, might belong to a Balkan Confederacy, 
an Adriatic Confederacy, and a Danubian Confederacy. But 
the other members of each of these groups would be under 
an obligation to assist her only if attacked by another mem- 
ber of their own confederacy. 

It is strange that this type of treaty of mutual assistance 
should never, so far as I know, have been explicitly formu- 
lated. Yet it is far richer in promise than is the alliance 
type.—Yours, &c., 

R. Gorpon Minsurn. 

Black Bridge, Beaulieu. 

September 8th, 1924. 


“DR. FREUD ON ART.” 

Sim,—Mr. Clive Bell in his entertaining article in 
THe Nation of the 6th inst. attacks Dr. Freud for very 
briefly touching on art in the course of his book “ Introduc- 
tory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis,” Mr. Bell bases his 
objection on the belief that Dr. Freud has failed to distin- 
guish between what is generally regarded by cultured people 
as art and what Mr. Bell feels art to be. It may, without 
prejudice to Mr. Bell’s esthetic, be questioned whether that 
indicates stupidity on Dr. Freud’s part. In any case, Mr. 
Bell has not sufficiently realized that Dr. Freud was dealing 
as a medical man, not with art, but with neurotic artists ; 
nor has he grasped the fact, without which nothing can be 
grasped, that Dr. Freud was talking about the unconscious, 
not the conscious, processes of the mind; also, Mr. Bell’s 
curiously inadequate selection from the passage on pp. 314 
and 315 of Dr. Freud’s book does not convey the lecturer’s 
full meaning. After the passage quoted by your contributor, 
in which Dr. Freud speaks of ‘‘ those who are not artists” 
as being constitutionally unable to enjoy any “but ‘the 
meagre day-dreams that become conscious” (my italics), he 
adds, ‘“ A true artist has more at his disposal.’’ Then follows 
much the most important part of the theory, viz., an account 
of what more the artist has at his disposal. The whole 


passage is perhaps too long to quote in this letter, but it 
contains the statement that the unconscious elements that, 
according to Freud, affect the artist’s work, are not apparent 
to the observer of that work. Dr. Freud, like Mr. Bell, 
differentiates in effect between the penny novelette and 
Keats, between “Comic Cuts” and Giotto. Some of his 
further remarks seem to indicate that his experiences with 
neurotic artists point more directly at some such esthetic as 
Mr. Bell’s and Mr. Fry’s than at any other modern esthetic. 
—Yours, &c., 

R. R. Tatiock. 

September 9th, 1924. 


“BACON, THE LITERARY PROTEUS.” 

Srr,—May I assure Mr. Holland that I do not infer from 
the “ Manes Verulamiani” that Bacon was the author of 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems? The eviderce they provide 
is certainly significant, but it is only a small part of the case. 
Besides the writers of the “ Manes,” there are other indica- 
tions from a much earlier date that there was a great literary 
concealment which several authors of the period were fretting 
to reveal. It appears in some of the little-known emblem 
books of those times, notably Peacham’s “ Minerva 
Britannia” (1612). The author of ‘The Arte of English 
Poesie ” (1589) claims to have known “ many notable gentle- 
men in the Court who have written commendably and sup- 
pressed it or else suffered it to be published without their 
own names to it.” Greene speaks of those “‘ who for their 
calling and gravity, being loth to have any profane pamphlets 
pass under their names, get some other to set his name to 
their verses.” 

In his “ Satires,” Hall criticizes the author of “ Venus 
and Adonis ” under the name of ‘“ Labeo,” and Marston in 
his attack on Hall’s effort converts “ Labeo”’ into ‘‘ Mediocria 
Firma” (the motto on Bacon’s coat-of-arms). The Hall- 
Marston evidence was sct forth in an anonymous book, “ Is it 
Shakespeare?’’ published by John Murray. Ben Jonson 
caricatured Bacon in his “ Poetaster” as the young lawyer 
and concealed poet, ‘‘ Ovid Junior.” 

Is Mr. Holland aware that at the time of publication of 
the First Folio, Ben Jonson was assisting Bacon in literary 
work and had every opportunity to help in carrying out the 
amusing Shakespeare hoax? How it ever came about that 
the huge joke of the Droeshout engraving—a mask placed 
upon the Passe portrait of Bacon, and set above a doublet 
with the back and front of a left arm—was accepted as a 
“ portrait” of the poet is one of the most amazing of all 
literary blunders. There is no evidence during the lifetime 
of the Stratford man which connects him with the authorship 
of the plays and poems. The First Folio (1623), seven years 
after his death, is the first mention of Stratford. It was 
over a hundred years later before Rowe tried to manufacture 
a life of the great poet, and, following this false trail, he 
naturally journeyed to Stratford-on-Avon. And so the great 
myth began.—Yours, &c., ; 

R. L. Eacue. 

September 15th, 1924. 


STONEHENGE. 

Smr,—In his kindly review of my work on “ Stone- 
henge,” which appeared in your issue of Soptember 6th, Mr. 
H. J. Massingham notes that the book would have been of 
more general interest if its subject had not been so entirely 
restricted to matters concerning the structure itself. He 
would have desired other questions to have been dealt with, 
as, for example: What was the meaning of Stonehenge? 
Where, if any, was its origin? What manner of men were 
its builders, and what ideas were in their heads? Why did 
the men of old set up megaliths, and what clue does Stone- 
henge give to the structure of that antique society ? 

I must express myself in full accord with your reviewer 
as to the deficiency of the work in regard to these matters. 
I would, however, venture to remind him that (as set forth 
on the title-page) the special purpose of the book is to 
present “a full description of the structure and of its out- 
works,” and I am glad to see that Mr. Massingham considers 
that this purpose has been adequately fulfilled.—Yours, &c., 

KE. HerBert STONE. 

The Retreat, Devizes. 

September 9th, 1924. 
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SPECULATIONS IN LANGUEDOC 


By ROGER FRY. 


few hours in an express train. In that short 

time one has gone from the eastern capital of 
Languedoc to the western; one has also gone over an 
imperceptible watershed—easily tackled by the Canal 
du Midi—from the Mediterranean basin to the Atlantic. 
But the change of civilization and culture is out of all 
proportion to this slight separation in space and time. 
There are two Midis, and they are quite unlike. Pro- 
vence is perhaps the most intelligible land that there 
is—intelligible, at least, to the cultivated European, 
who has inevitably, by one means or another, such con- 
tinuous references to the Greek spirit; for Provence is 
even more Greek than Roman. The bent must have 
been given to its civilization before Rome came along. 
Otherwise, how explain the fact that Roman archi- 
tecture and Roman sculpture are so much finer and more 
sensitive in Provence than in Rome itself? Even those 
who, like myself, will hardly cross a street to see the 
remains of a Roman building, knowing beforehand how 
like the latest stunt in fashionable modern architecture 
it will prove, have to admit before the Pont du Gard, 
the Maison Carrée, and the Nympheum at Nimes, and 
even before the touchingly naive but ever so sensitive 
little arch at S. Remy, that Roman art could become 
expressive when its exponent had some other qualities 
than Roman efficiency and drive. 


ie ROM Montpellier to Toulouse is a matter of a 


Yes, surely, Provence is still not only Pagan, but — 


decidedly Greek, and yet here in Toulouse neither 
Paganism nor Greece is thinkable. The Romans, of 
course, were here for ages, but as no Greek influence had 
preceded them they must, one guesses, have been here 
in some purely efficient Anglo-Indian manner. At all 
events, Paganism, if it ever flourished here, is dead, 
deader far and more unthinkable than in the Ile de 
France, where Romanesque and early Gothic are so apt 
to give a hint of its presence. 

In vain one repeats to one’s self that Toulouse 
lies south of Florence itself; in vain one sweats inces- 
santly night and day; the idea that one is in the Midi 
will not take hold. The town belies its latitude and 
bids defiance to its climate. Some squalid Belgian 
town might have furnished the model for the newer 
streets—flat facades, windows neatly picked out in red 
brick from the drab cement front, elaborate and beastly 
cast-iron balconies, and no play of light and shade, as 
often as not no outside shutters. Or in older parts one 
seems to be in a part of Paris built in the Empire 
style when it was already out of fashion. An Empire 
without precision, blunt, heavy, and tired, with all the 
ornaments cast in putty and stuck on. At times there 
comes a whiff of remembrance from some North- 
country manufacturing town, from Leeds or even Brad- 
ford. Only now and again, when one catches sight of 
the blazing sunlight on the bare brick walls of an old 
church tower, something in the brown-red of the brick, 
with the grey patina of the Southern light’ upon it, 
recalls a vague memory of Bologna. The town smells 
worse, and has apparently fewer drains and more cess- 
pools, than any Italian town I know, and yet it is 
obviously immensely rich, flourishing, and even learned, 
if one may judge by the numbers of students of all 
nations and all colours that frequent the cafés. For 
all that, it seems to lack any definite expression, unless 
just this inextricable tangle of contradictory motives is 
what it expresses. But how illegible the result is! No 


one character dominates; always the contradictions frus- 
trate its effect. 

And yet it would be absurd to deny that Toulouse 
has somehow created a special art with its own special 
flavour. It would be absurd to deny to its inhabitants 
a certain originality and creative energy. For one 
thing, their Gothic architects invented and exploited the 
peculiar Tolosan arch—in which the two curves of the 
arch are replaced by the two straight sides of a triangle. 
It is a singularly ugly and unpleasing invention, but 
it is original. But the strangeness of Tolosan art begins 
straight away with the Romanesque. One enters the vast 
basilica of 8. Sernin by the south door, and there on 
either side are two sculptured bosses. How on earth, 
one wonders, came these Hindu figures here? Of course, 
they are not Hindu, but how otherwise describe their 
rounded, inflated forms, their pasty modelling, their 
intricately convolved and flaccid rhythms? 

Inside, on the ambulatory wall are placed a num- 
ber of stone bas-reliefs, full-length figures of angels and 
saints, also of the end of the eleventh or early twelfth 
century. Here, too, are the same heavy, fat, rounded 
forms; here, too, there is the same want of any clear 
accent. They look as though they had been hammered 
out of lead, not cut in stone. They are caricatures of 
Byzantine forms, with perhaps a lingering reminiscence 
of the last degradation of Roman craftsmanship. 

No doubt, then, the Romanesque art of this region 
has a character of its own, and nothing could bring out 
more clearly the contrast between East and West Lan- 
guedoc than a comparison of these figures with the 
sculpture on the porch of 8. Gilles near Tarascon. That 
porch, both as architecture and sculpture, is, I think, as 
fine as anything that this great creative effort of the 
twelfth century affords. The relief is everywhere per- 
fect; the salience of pilaster and arch is as frank and 
clean as in the finest Greek architecture. It is indeed 
more Greek than anything ; only in the animal sculpture 
it has a strange vitality, a perception of the peculiar 
character of the species which goes beyond the Greek 
imagination, and recalls early Chinese and Persian inter- 
pretations. But, what is more noteworthy, there is 
nowhere a hint of other than Pagan sentiment, whilst 
here in West Languedoc, at Moissac, all the spiritual 
terror of the Middle Ages finds expression in the tor- 
tured poses, the emaciated faces, and the writhings of 
the damned. And though thé work at Moissac is far 
finer and more sensitive than that at Toulouse, it 
belongs to the same family. 

The Medieval sculpture is equally contradictory 
of one’s anticipations. It, too, has only Northern analo- 
gies. In the Museum are a number of over life-size 
figures. They are carved in stone and painted. They 
are encumbered with the clumsy and grotesque costume 
of the fifteenth century. Features, expression, gesture, 
all show a sharp, literal, and slightly comic realism. 
They remind one of Claus Sluter and the Belgo-Bur- 
gundian school, but they have none of the dramatic 
passion and idealism which excuse a little the over- 
emphatic accent of their too actual forms. These Tolo- 
san figures are the expression of a more literal, more 
banal, but no less incisive spirit. Still, it is only by 
what they lack that they can claim kinship with 
Southern art—they have no sense of classic equilibrium 
and repose, and they have only so much style as a 
traditional craftsmanship imposes. 
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The impulse to create is marked enough in this 
centre of Languedocian culture, but how unenlightened 
it is by any clear sense of style! It may seem almost 
too fantastic to relate with this ancient history of 
Tolosan art the fact that so many of the worst modern 
painters hail from this place and are called back to their 
native town to decorate its Capitol. There Jean Paul 
Laurens, Benjamin Constant, and their kindred spread 
themselves to the delight of Tolosan shopkeepers, whilst 
the accomplished Puech, in the intervals of sculpting 
American parvenues, carves ideal figures. 

If ever we get at a psychology of artistic creation 
as opposed to the psychology of esthetic apprehension, 
we shall have to count this urge towards production as 
one of the determining factors. But we shall have to 
recognize that it may become disastrous if it outruns 
too far that sensibility which, without it, may perish 
and leave no record behind. It is possible that some of 
the most zsthetically gifted people have never expressed 
themselves for want of this creative energy, whilst the 
world is filled but too full by the insensitive produc- 
tivity of the merely creative. 

Originality and creative energy then we must grant 
—and perhaps they find their best expression in the 
architecture. Here, too, nothing is perfect or shows a 
consciousness of the idea of perfection, but now and 
again by the sheer vehemence of self-confidence of its 
creators they strike out impressive ideas. St. Sernin 
itself is one of the most ambitious of Romanesque con- 
structions. Its mere size is impressive, and here and 
there it rises almost to greatness. The effect of the 
transepts is completely successful. The large, well- 
proportioned openings of the triforium, leading the eye 
into the spacious vaulted gallery which runs round it, 
have something of the imperial and courtly splendour of 
the architecture of Justinian’s reign. For a moment 
one is reminded of Ravenna—yet one more of the many 
conflicting reminiscences which this strangely mixed 
culture brings to mind. But outside the surfaces are 
never quite happily treated. The general conception of 
the east end, with its many apsidal endings which form 
a kind of inflorescence, as though they had budded out 
one from another, is fine, but the architect failed to get 
the full advantage of his plan, and frittered away ‘his 
surfaces with a profusion of thin engaged columns which 
contradict the circular movement of the walls. 

The original Romanesque tower may have been good 
enough and well-proportioned to the building it 
dominated, but in the thirteenth century they added two 
more stories with the ungracious triangular Tolosan 
archings, and not only spoiled the external proportions, 
but by the increased weight necessitated the added sup- 
ports at the base which do much to spoil the interior 
effect. Again this terrible ambition to be impressive at 
all costs, this importunate facility for creation. 

One at least of the Gothic churches, the Jacobins, 
does something to justify the experimental eagerness of 
the Tolosan architects. It isa great, gaunt, brick build- 
ing with huge unmoulded arched recesses going nearly 
the whole height of the building, and a many-storied 
campanile. But the great originality is in the interior 
plan. It is, in effect, an immense long hall of great 
height with an apsidal end, and divided down the middle 
by a row of circular columns which run their huge 
unbroken shafts right up to the spring of the roof. It 
is a curious idea thus to block the central view of the 
place usually and appropriately destined to the high 
altar, but it is none the less very impressive by its skilful 
exaggeration of the impression of the high suspension of 
the twin-vaulted roof on either side of the row of columns. 

Here at least an architectural idea which reminds 
one of Northern examples—of certain brick churches 
in the Netherlands—gets a clearer, franker expression 
from that logical precision and ess of statement 
which we associate with Mediterranean culture. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
CONVERSATIONAL ARTIST. 
Br DAVID GARNETT. 
5 ur artist is always bewailing his lot, and stretch- 


ing out his hand for an alms. I have no patience 

with him. In nine cases out of ten ‘he is so bad 
at his job that he reflects nothing but discredit on the 
people who take him up. And anyhow, you can never 
be sure. Besides, he litters the house up with his pro- 
ducts, and the makes a fuss if one has them stowed away 
in the boxroom. 

But there is one poor fellow about whom I feel very 
differently—an unrecognized artist, who would often be 
surprised if you treated him with the deference that 
every young poet or Slade student expects nowadays. I 
mean the man whose art is conversation. To begin with, 
he cannot impose upon one. If one doesn’t understand 
what he says, he’s a bore, and that is the end of it. 

Then he is the only artist whose work one always 
enjoys, and whose presence adds to a party rather than 
detracts from it. The product of his art just goes in 
at one ear and out at the other, instead of being smeared 
on canvas or modelled in clay, or embedded in the pages 
of a tiresome long novel, or, more exhausting still, in a 
slender book of verse about which one can say nothing. 
No, the conversational artist is an entirely different 
being. And how shamefully he is treated! All he gets 
in return for a life of selfless devotion to his art is a 
stream of invitations to breakfast, lunch, tea, and dinner, 
and perhaps a few stray cigarettes! What good does that 
do him? Can he support a wife and family on that? 
Even if he lays an axe at the root of wife and family, 
can he pay his rent or his tailor’s bill? At present no 
one can afford to be a Conversational Artist, unless he has 
an independent income of at least a thousand a year. 
But take the case of my old friend Fergus... . He 
hasn’t a penny, he is at the mercy of every hostess in 
London, and although he dines out every night of his 
life, he has to get up at six next morning to write. . . 
He has been driven to journalism, for which he is as 
unsuited as I am. He suffers from all the diseases 
peculiar to the very rich, and cannot afford to take a 
cure. ... 

But really, I won’t worry about Fergus, for, after 
all, it is his own fault. He need not be driven to jour- 
nalism, or to debt, or to anything desperate. The solu- 
tion is in his own hands. For in the last year science 
has discovered a way for him to put his conversational 
works of art on to the market. If he doesn’t do it, others 
will. In the near future all the great Conversational 
Artists will be economically secure. Fergus ought to 
have himself broadcasted. Yes, to every dinner party. 
For a trifling fee any ‘hostess could get a presentable 
young man to attend with a loud-speaker attachment in 
his cuff, who would appear to utter Fergus’s words. In 
the suburbs they would simply Jay the loud speaker 
every evening, with the cruet and the bottle of Austra- 
lian burgundy. And then every evening, all over 
England, dear old Fergus will set the dinner-tables in 
a roar. He himself will never be able to lunch or dine 
out anywhere. But he will not miss very much: you 
see, he has to earn his meals by talking, and is hardly 
ever allowed to listen to conversation. But if he were 
broadcasted he would be rich, happy, famous, and free 
to bring his art to an unknown pitch of virtuosity. And 
I feel sure that all the smartest people, who used to know 
him in the old days, would listen in. 
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SCIENCE 


OCCUPATIONAL MORTALITY. 
By J. B. S. HALDANE. 





than the Registrar-General’s decennial report 

‘on occupational mortality in England and 

Wales, and it is safe to say that none of equal impor- 

tance is more neglected. This is partly due to the fact 

that it refers to the years 1910-1912, and is therefore 

already out of date, partly perhaps because most of it 
is unsuited for party propaganda. 

The figures given contain a few pitfalls, most of 
which are pointed out in the introduction. New trades, 
for example, such as electricity supply and motor- 
driving, attract young men, and therefore have 
spuriously low death-rates. Sailors are absent when 
the census is taken, but come home to die, and there- 
fore seem to be very unhealthy. Navvies apparently 
describe themselves as such at the census, but their 
relatives tell the Registrar of Deaths that they were 
general labourers. ‘Lhey thus appear to be healthier 
than is the case, and general labourers less so. And 
hawkers, whose death-rate is nearly double the average, 
are unhealthy, not so much on account of the conditions 
of their work, as because the failures in other occupations 
drift into this calling in the last years of their lite. 

When allowance is made for these facts, the high 
mortality in those callings where it exceeds the average 
by 5U per cent, or more is due to two, and only two, 
causes—alconol and dust. ‘Lhe most dangerous of ali 
vecupations, with a death-rate almost two and a halt 


be EW Government documents are more interesting 


tumes the average, 1s that o1 barman. ‘I'he guilt of this - 


death-rate is, however, about equaily divided between 
ine Manuiacturers of strong drink and the advocates ot 
lemperance. As compared with their landlords, barmen 
are less than hali as likely to die of alcoholism and its 
sequel cirrhosis of the liver; but they are more than 
twice as likely to perish of consumption and other lung 
diseases, which, indeed, account tor nearly hal: their 
mortality. hese diseasés are mainly due to tne over- 
crowding and under-ventilation of their places of work. 
Though the health of barmen is doubtless better since 
their hours of work have been restricted, it will con- 
tinue bad as long as bars are so few as to be over- 
crowded, and so dark and close as to form ideal breed- 
ing-grounds for the tubercle bacillus. But any serious 
attempts to bring the sanitary conditions of the best 
bar up to those of the worst factory are resisted in the 
interests of temperance as likely to render public-houses 
more attractive. Any Government which took health 
seriously would either abolish our bars or ventilate 
them. 

The next most unhealthy trades, with a death-rate 
just double the average, are tin-miners and file-makers. 
In each case the main cause of death is consumption, 
due to the clogging of the lungs with dust. Fortunately 
only a few kinds of dust are harmful, and some seem 
to be beneficial. Coalminers’ lungs are perfectly 
black, but their death-rate from phthisis is half that 
of the general population, and the same as that of 
agricultural labourers. A great deal has been done 
of late years to reduce the danger to tin-miners by 
laying the rock-dust with spray, and it may be hoped 
that the results of this will be apparent in the statistics 
of 1920-1922. 

The death-rate of innkeepers is 60 per cent. above 
the average. Urban, though not rural, poverty comes 
third on the killing list—first, if we consider the 
numbers involved. Unskilled urban labourers have a 
death-rate 43 per cent. above the average; and their 
death-rate is higher than the mean from every single 
cause except lead poisoning, a disease of skilled labour 
which kills less than a hundred men annually, and 


diabetes, which is largely due to over-eating. If their 
conditions could be brought up to the average (not a 
very ambitious ideal) we could save thirty thousand 
lives of adult males a year, not to mention women and 
children, as good a result as if we had abolished heart 
disease or pneumonia. 

At the other end of the scale, the healthiest occu- 
pation appears to be the manufacture of glue and 
manure, an interesting commentary on the widely held 
theory that bad smells cause bad health. These men, 
with electricity supply workers and machine compositors 
(though not ordinary printers), alone have less than 
half the average death-rate; and even if the figures can 
to some extent be explained away, these trades must be 
conspicuously healthy. They are followed in the scale of 
health by clergymen, gardeners, farm-labourers, and 
gamekeepers in that order. The other intellectual call- 
ings, such as teachers, doctors, and lawyers, are all 
healthier than the average. But it is an interesting and 
rather beautiful fact that, while doctors have the highest 
mortality of this group, their children have just half 
the death-rate of those of any other calling. The next 
healthiest indoor trades are lithography and soap- 
making, though the latter may owe its position rather 
to the personality of Lord Leverhulme than to its 
intrinsic nature. 

Apart from murder, the most interesting, though 
not the most important causes of death are suicide and 
accident. Barmen head the suicide list, being closely 
followed by chemists, hairdressers, and innkeepers, while 
doctors and cutlers are among the more suicidal callings. 
Alcohol and opportunity thus seem to datermine suicide, 
but why should tin and lead miners utterly refuse to 
commit this rash act? Sypes phthisica, perhaps? In 
spite of the fact that most of their violent deaths take 
place on the high seas, seamen head the accidental death 
list with four times the average rate, though bargees 
and lightermen almost equal them. If these latter 
were all taught to swim their mortality from accident 
could probably be reduced to that of dockers at least. 
A philanthropist who wished to save life could hardly do 
it more cheaply than by offering £5 to every bargee who 
could pass a swimming test. Coalminers have a death- 
rate from accident of only a little over double the 
average; and this has probably been considerably 
reduced since the use of stone dust has abolished large 
colliery explosions. Even when their deaths from acci- 
dent are included, coalminers live longer than most 
people; and when deaths from disease only are con- 
sidered they are as healthy as lawyers. 

In all but a few occupations the greatest killer, 
and one which is the more serious because it kills in 
what should be the prime of life, is phthisis. Apart 
from barmen and hawkers, all the phthisical trades are 
dusty. Practically every man who works a machine- 
drill in a tin-mine or in the Transvaal dies of con- 
sumption. Out of 142 men in the Redruth registration 
district of Cornwall who had worked machine-drills, 
all but nine died of lung disease. Tin-miners as a whole 
have about five times the average mortality from 
phthisis ; cutlers, barmen, file-makers, and stonemasons 
working in sandstone three times; lead-miners and 
potters twice; while clergymen, gamekeepers, and loco- 
motive drivers have about a thi 

In view of the large amount of guessing which 
goes on as to the cause of cancer, its occupational inci- 
dence is interesting. It varies far less from one trade 
to another than that of most diseases; so, as it is far 
commoner in civilized than uncivilized countries, its 
main cause must be sought in some condition common to 
all walks of civilized life. It is not perhaps without 
significance that barmen and brewers have the highest 
cancer rates, though it must be admitted that innkeepers 
are only slightly above the average But it is consoling 
to find that tobaczo manufacturers have the lowest 
cancer mortality of any trade, while tobacconists are 
also unusually immune. Chimney-sweeps used to die 
in large numbers from cancer due to irritation of. the 
skin by soot; but whife the cancer rate for most occu- 
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pations has risen, theirs has fallen considerably, 
apparently through increased cleanliness. 

An interesting light is thrown on chastity by the 
death-rates from locomotor ataxy and general paralysis, 
which are the results of syphilis. Seamen, bargees, and 
waiters have more than twice the average mortality 
from these complaints, while fishermen and commercial 
travellers run them close. Farmers, clergymen, and 
gamekeepers are the chastest of men. The richer classes 
and unskilled labourers are less chaste than the mass 
of the people. 

Some of the conclusions to be drawn are to my mind 
sufficiently clear. It is our plain duty to deal drastic- 
ally with those occupations in which harmful dust is 
inhaled. We tax alcoholic drinks on the ground that 
they harm certain people, although Pearl has shown 
that moderate but habitual drinkers are distinctly 
healthier than total abstainers. But assistance from 
the State in the form of a tariff is actually demanded by 
the cutlery trade, which has three times the average 
death-rate from consumption. Until such trades mend 
their ways, it is the clear duty of the Government to 
discourage them, and private individuals can play their 
part. It would appear, for example, to be a patriotic 
duty to buy British food, leather, and coal in prefer- 
ence to foreign, as agriculture, tanning, and coal- 
mining are healthy occupations ; but if so it is an equally 
clear duty to buy foreign scissors, files, and pottery. 
A great deal has been done to reduce the dust and con- 
sumption in the cutlery trades by wet grinding and 
ventilation. This is relatively easy in factories, but 
unfortunately a large proportion of files, for example, 
are made by workmen in their own houses and back- 
yards. This type of industry is dear to the hearts of our 
medizvalists, not to mention the late Prince Kropotkin, 
but it does not take kindly to sanitary regulations. An 
enlightened public opinion could wipe out industrial 
phthisis as it has wiped out lead and phosphorus poison- 
ing. So long, however, as one death from avoidable 
accident occupies as much space in the Press, and there- 
fore in the public mind, as ten thousand from avoid- 
able consumption, such a result is hardly probable. But 
the Government might at least contribute to such an 
end by issuing the information on this topic at a price 
of less than 13s. 6d., and after a delay of less than 
ten years. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


Y first impressions of the autumn theatrical 
M season have not been very encouraging. Mr. 
Tan Hay’s comedy at the Savoy, ‘‘ The Sport 


, 





of Kings,’’ is that particular compound of folly and 
shallow seriousness which is as lamentable as it is 
frequent on the London stage. Even the continued 
presence of Mr. Holman Clark fails to make tolerable 
these old-fashioned farces in which the hero is com- 
mended to us merely because he is brainless. ill 
decent comedies depend on the hero being intelligent, 
and until this truth is realized comedy will not return 
to our shores. Mrs. Watts, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
has had the bright idea of writing a drama round the 
Tichborne case, which, at any rate, gives us something 
to chew. This is Mrs. Watts’s first play, so she must 
be given full credit for having a sense of material. 
The false Tichborne—Orton—was an extremely in- 
teresting character. Though vulgar and ignorant, he 
had an extraordinary flair which enabled him to avoid 
the most cunning traps laid by the most expensive 
barristers, so that the public engowement over the case 
is still quite intelligible. Mrs. Watts has succeeded in 
endowing her Tunstall with some of this native sharp- 
ness; and she has, further, a gift for caricature; her 
comic duchess was fresh and amusing. But as yet she 
shows little capacity for drama, because the play gets 
less and less effective as she is forced to depart. from 
the actual history of the Tichborne case. A subtle 


battle of character develops into a melodrama with 
trustful young ladies, blackmailers, pistols, and happy 
endings. Yet ‘‘ The Claimant ’’ makes a tolerable even- 
img because the Tichborne case is still amusing and 
because of the high level of acting. The Reandean 
Company always casts its productions admirably. Mr. 
Leon Quartermaine was very good as the Claimant, 
and succeeded in introducing into his part that vague 
suggestion of caddishness which was the undoing of 
Orton. Miss Ada King was superb for five minutes as 
a stuffy aunt, and Miss Lottie Venne was very bright as 
the comic duchess going to a fancy dress ball as 
Britannia for the total cost of 43d. 


A Bookseller writes:—‘‘ I have just returned from 
the Riviera, the only part of Western Europe to see the 
sun, where I stayed in an extremely comfortable hotel 
for the moderate pension of 5s. 9d. a day, vin non 
compris. Inthe Boulogne train a Frenchman was reading 
the sixteenth edition of ‘ La Femme changée en renard,’ 
which had appeared about one month before in the 
excellent translation of Jane Simon-Bussy and André 
Maurois. ‘ Lady into Fox ’ was far more than a merely 
‘highbrow success when it first appeared nearly two 
years ago. But I doubt if it has sold more than 8,000 
copies, the half of what it has already sold in France. 
Various reasons may be given for this, but I think there 
can be no doubt that the French are more interested in 
literature than we are, though the absence of innumer- 
able lending libraries doubtless adds to the number of 
modern books sold. Throughout the provinces, also, 
modern bookshops are far better, owing, I think, to the 
fact that the sale-and-return system is in vogue, by 
which means the bookseller can return after a stated 
period all copies of a book he has not sold. Hence he 
is much less nervous about his stock. English publishers 
object to the sale-and-return system because they say 
that booksellers put no energy into selling books thus 
acquired. But that is because it is only partially put 
into operation. Naturally, if I have paid for some 
books and not for others, I am chiefly desirous of selling 
books already bought, but if I had paid for none of 
them, I should regard them all equally as potential 
profit. Further, I should not have to concentrate on 
best-sellers. I may say I am a bookseller, and know 
what I am talking about.” 


The special courses of lectures organized by the 
University of London (University Extension Lectures) 
are remarkable for their catholicity. For instance, Dr. 
Charles Singer is going to deliver a series of twenty- 
four lectures at Gresham College, between September 
29th end March 30th, on “The History of Science.” 
He begins with primitive scientific ideas and ends with 
theories of organic evolution. Dr. Compton-Rickett, 
also at Gresham College, gives a series of twenty-four 
lectures on “The Development of Modern English 
Literature,’’ beginning on October Ist with Charles 
Dickens and ending on April 8th with John Galsworthy. 
Professor Brandin lectures at the same place on 
“Modern French Literature’’; Mr. Stewart Dick, at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, on “The Art of the 
Renaissance’’: Professor de Burch, at Kingsway Hall, 
on ‘‘ Modern Ethical Ideals ”’ ; and Sir Banister Fletcher, 
at the L.C.C. Central School, Southampton Row, on 
“The History of Architecture.” j ! 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, September 20th. Myra Hess, Pianoforte 
Recital, at 3, at Queen’s Hall. 
Monday, September 22nd. “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,’’ at Maddermarket, Norwich. 
“The Letter of the Law,” Partnership Players, 
at Grand, Fulham. 
Tuesday, September 23rd. ‘“‘ The Devil’s Disciple,’’ at 
Everyman. 
Wednesday, September 24th. “The Thief of Bagdad,” 
American film, at Drury Lane. 
Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 





THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


T is possible to argue that the ordinary man was 
| first discovered in 1789. At any rate, it was the 
French Revolution which first brought him promi- 
nently to the notice of his “ betters,’’ among whom may 
be counted both the makers and the writers of history. 
It took a little time before the common people began to 
invade, then to permeate, and finally almost to monopo- 
lize history. According to Miss Eileen Power, “ Up to 
the middle of the last century the chief interest of the 
historian and of the public alike lay in political and con- 
stitutional history, in political events, wars, dynasties, 
and in political institutions and their development. 
Substantially, therefore, history concerned itself with 
the ruling classes. ‘ Let us now praise famous men,’ was 
the historian’s motto. He forgot to add ‘and our 
fathers that begat us.’’’ It was Carlyle, apparently, 
who began crying in the wilderness for a history which 
should deal, not with “ Red-book lists and Court 
Calendars and Parliamentary Registers,’ but with 
“how men lived and had their being.’’ His cry, or 
the spirit of the age, was pretty effectual, and the 
learned Lord Acton, within a generation or two, could 
say that “the great historian now takes his meals in 
the kitchen.”’ 
* * * 


Miss Power, who is also a most learned historian— 


there is very little which she does not know about the _ 


Middle Ages—has now written a book which she calls 
“Medieval People.’”? (Methuen. 6s.) It is, she says, 
“chiefly concerned with the kitchens of History.’’ It 
is a most interesting and amusing book. The common 
people in the Middle Ages is its subject, and it tells 
us how they lived their ordinary lives. Miss Power 
brings them very vividly before us. She shows us 
exactly how the peasant Bodo and his wife Ermentrude 
spent a day of their lives on the estate of the Abbey of 
St. Germain in the time of Charlemagne ; then she takes 
us on that stupendous Odyssey of Marco Polo to Kublai 
Khan; she gives us, with the help of the Episcopal 
Registers, an extremely entertaining account of how a 
Prioress, like Madame Eglentyne, lived in Chaucer’s 
time; next we go to Paris and see a housewife there 
in the fourteenth century, and listen to extracts from a 
charming book, “ Le Ménagier de Paris,’’ in which the 
elderly Ménagier gave instructions to his young wife 
upon how to manage him and his house. In the last 
two chapters we return to England and see how Thomas 
Betson, the Merchant of the Staple, lived in fifteenth- 
century England, and how Thomas Paycocke, the 
wealthy clothier, lived and died at Coggeshall in Essex 
in the reign of Henry VII. 


* * © 


Only a historian of very considerable learning could 
do successfully what Miss Power does in this book. 
She makes her ordinary people, as I said, live their 
ordinary lives very vividly before our eyes. After 
reading her book that charming Ménagier and the 
stout Thomas Paycocke are real people to me, and I 
know the details of their daily lives as fully and as 
accurately as I do those of an agricultural labourer or 
an engineer who is my contemporary. A book like this 
is a veal achievement, for which we owe thanks to the 
French Revolution, Carlyle, the spirit of the age, and, 
by no means least, Miss Power. If I make certain 
observations upon the theory of history to which I 


referred in the first paragraph, and if I seem to be critical 
of it, it is not that I do not appreciate its achievements 
or that I do not enjoy a book like this of Miss Power’s. 
Miss Power herself, I am sure, would never say that 
the details of ordinary people’s lives were the beginning 
and end of history; yet many people might be induced 
to accept this false and foolish doctrine from the prac- 
tice and theory of some modern historians. I am 
myself immensely interested to know “ how men lived 
and had their being; were it but economically, as, what 
wages they got and what they bought with these”’; 
but, when Carlyle seems to imply that this is the one 
“ great question ’’ which the historian should answer, 
he seems to me to be as profoundly wrong as were the 
historians who saw importance only in the lives of 
princes, in Court Calendars, and in Parliamentary 
Registers. One reason why I believe this is because 
I believe that it is more important to know what 
men think than what they eat and what clothes they 
wear. 
* * * 

There are several dangers in exaggerating the sig- 
nificance of details in the ordinary lives of ordinary 
people. One is the danger of a kind of historical senti- 
mentality. Some people seem to get a sentimental thrill 
from knowing that a man called Bodo was eating 
porridge on September 20th, 924, which they do not feel 
if I tell them that a man called John Jones is eating 
porridge on September 20th, 1924. This leads to a false 
view of history. But there is another, and more subtly 
false view of history which even a book like Miss 
Power’s may encourage in some minds. When Miss 
Power takes the peasant Bodo or the Ménagier of Paris 
or Thomas Betson, and “ reconstructs ’’ their lives for 
us, taking us in detail-through the routine of a day lived 
by them, she is very skilfully revivifying a particular 
individual and the material circumstances of his exist- 
ence some centuries ago. That is a valuable and 
delightful achievement, but it is not, I repeat, the 
beginning and end of history. The achievement seems 
to me to be more akin to that of the biographer or the 
novelist than to that of the historian. Our interest 
in the charming old Ménagier or in Thomas Betson is 
the kind of interest which we feel for Scott in Lockhart’s 
“ Life’ or for a character in Jane Austen. From this 
point of view to know what these people ate and wore 
is most important, for it makes them more “ real ”’ 
to us, more “living.*’? But history, I suggest, should 
be concerned ultimately with something rather different 
from the characters and charm of individuals. The 
historian’s province is the communal life, not the 
individual lives, of the common people. In order to 
understand that communal life, he must, no doubt, 
know how Bodo spent his day and what the Ménagier ate 
and what house Thomas Paycocke built for himself in 
Coggeshall. But these are nothing more than the 
culinary ingredients which he has to mix and boil and 
stew in the kitchen of history—and I deny that you 
can understand the life of a household if you only know 
what goes on in the kitchen. To understand the com- 
munal life of common people, the kind of ant-heap or 
bee-hive which they have built up for themselves and 
which inexorably determines for them what kind of 
civilized or savage life they shall lead, you must know 
what goes on in their heads, and in the heads of their 
princes and rulers. 

Leonard Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


ANTHOLOGIES PRIVATE AND PUBLIC, 
A Private Anthology. By N. G. Roypr-SmitH. (Constable. 
6s.) 
The Northern Muse. Edited by Jonn BuCHAN. (Nelson. 10s,6d.) 


Tue compiler of this Private Anthology successfully con- 
ducted the “ Saturday Westminster” Competition page for 
many years, and was early forced in self-defence to limit by 
whatever means possible the number of papers that came 
up for weekly adjudication. So began her wise habit of 
setting the prize essay on, say, ‘“ Roast Pig,’’ and comment- 
ing the followmg week, “All contributions mentioning 
Charles Lamb immediately went into the waste-paper 
basket,” or, in case of a lyric on the subject of ‘“ Sorrow,” 
“T have at once consigned to the flames all competitors who 
thyme it with ‘borrow’ or ‘ to-morrow.’” It was a good 
trick and honestly played, but, as soon as competitors began 
to see that their highest virtue was to avoid the obvious, 
the restrictions and disqualifications got even more severe. 
“ This week all competitors mentioning the Spring— This 
week all competitors who have used purple ink— This week 
all competitors who have modelled their style on Mr. 
Masefield’s—— ”” 

Miss Royde-Smith’s method of conducting the competition 
page has left its mark on “ A Private Anthology,” which 
seems somehow not so much a book as an assembly of com- 
peting and prize-winning individuals, and this impression 
is heightened by the extravagant number of blank pages 
interleaved and by the allowance of a separate page to every 
poem, however short. To begin with, the publishers’ “ blurb ” 
(this is, I believe, the technical, term), which runs :— 

‘““Here 1s @ choica of poems more than usually 
individual, more than usually dependent on the quality of 
the mind that has created it,” 

provokes grinning comment on a choice of synonymous and 
pleonastic phrases more than usually synonymous and 
pleonastic in phrase. And from that it is only a step te 
being really malicious, and quite unfair (because the 
“blurb” is not Miss Royde-Smith’s fault, and there are 
many good poems in the book), judging it as if it were an 
entry for the Most Individual Anthology Competition : 
mimicking “ Although for the most part carefully avoiding 
the rut of the Obvious to the extent of representing Blake 
only by his address to Tirzah, and Siegfried. Sassoon by a 
very slight poem written jn 1910 h~fore that distinguished 
poet had written anything worth reading, this entry is 
disqualified by its inclusion of four of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
an undue proportion of John Donne (now too familiar to 
the public), and, worst of all, by a poem other than Eliza- 
beth Barrett’s containing the phrase ‘In the eyes of the 
Great God Pan.’” No, but really I wish Miss Royde-Smith 
well: she has been a valuable public servant, and still 
continues so as editor of the “ Queen”; and this anthology 
is the fruit neither of idleness nor of incapacity. 

Colonel John Buchan’s middle name should be Cinque- 
valli for the number of balls he keeps in the air at once. 
Senior partner in a big publishing firm, Deputy Chairman of 
Reuter’s, indefatigable journalist, novelist, poet, historian, 
biographer, politician—the wonder is that not only does 
he simultaneously play all these parts and many more 
beside, but that, in the Latin phrase (and everything that 
he writes would translate more easily into Latin than into 
any other. language), he “ touches nothing that he does not 
adorn.” He now has achieved the distinction of being the 
first man to make a comprehensive Anthology of Scottish 
and Northern English poetry which Southerners can read 
with real pleasure. It is not that Colonel Buchan has taken 
liberties with the originals in the way of softening or re- 
writing. but that there is little included that is at all self- 
conscious, and therefore the difficulties of dialect and spelling 
attract rather than exasperate the reader. There are here 
no modern pieces written in dialect for the sake of faunting 
the writer’s knowledge of dialect, nor any ancient verses 
written to pass the time when the winter was long and the 
beef salt and the rushes sour on the flour, nor any poems of 

intermediate date written for vanity of the poetic state. 

The old giants of Scottish poetry, Sir David Lyndsay, 
William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, and Robert Henrysoun, 





appear at some length; with the anonymous ballads which 
are the chief glory of Scottish literature; and Burns, and 
snatches of old song—if only the music could be printed 
with the words!—and the work of fine Scots writers of 
to-day, such as Mrs. Violet Jacob, Mr. Joseph Lee, and 
Colonel John Buchan himself. The notes at the end are 
copious and scholarly beyond suspicion, and there is a fine. 
introduction, but the most remarkable feat of editorship. 
has been in keeping the Northern Muse within the decent. 
bounds of sentiment. Mr. Buchan is the only Scot who has: 
ever known the critical moment to move the closure; and 
Scottish sentimentalism is, with the possible exception of 
Middle-Western sentimentalism, the most prone of any to 
lie down and wallow. 
Here are various samples to encourage further reading :— 
‘*T wish I was a brute beast 
To live in some _— uestered vale, 
Frae friends and loves remote placed 
An’ ne’er see man an’ wag my tail, 
To chow, on av knowe, 
A’ the herbs an’ flowers an’ grassy blades, 
An’ tread on the head 
O’ gowans never touched with spades... . 


That is by George Outram, and written in 1851, possibly 
after a visit to the Great Exhibition. 
“* With gilded eyes and open wings 
The cock his courage shawes ; 


With claps of joy his breast he dings 
And twentie times he crawes. 


‘‘ The dow with whistling wings sae blue 
The winds can fast collect : 
His purpour pennes turnes mm, a hue 
Against the sunne direct. 


That is by Alexander Hume, a contemporary of Shakespeare. 
And of this ancient verse, which affects me as much as any 
single stanza in either Northern or Southern English, neither 
date nor author is known :— 
‘* Happy the craw 

That biggs on the Trotten shaw, 

And drinks o’ the Water o’ Dye— 

For nae mair may I.’ 

“The Green Grass,’”’ by Mr. Joseph Lee, then Sergeant 
Joseph Lee of the Black Watch, is important as the only 
real Scots ballad of the elder tradition written in our 
ponies na pine 

...‘* The-dead spake together last night 
And one to the other said : 
‘ Why are we dead?’ 


‘* They turned them face to ow about 
In the place where they were laid. 
‘ Why are we dead?’ 


“ This is the sweet, sweet month 0’ May, 
And the grass is green 0 ’erhead, 
‘ Why are we dead?’ 


And so uneasily they turn and turn again, lying in the 
postures of death, and ask the same insistent question, but 
find no answer. This ballad, as I once learned from Mr. 
Lee himself, was written in a dug-out in France in early 
1915: the dead men were his bone-weary comrades turning 
restlessly in their sleep on a cold night just before the 
Neuve Chapelle offensive. 
RosBERt GuAVES. 


VICTOR FRIEDRICH VON STRAUSS UND TORNAY. 


Lao-tze’s Tao Te King. Von Victor von Strauss. Rodar 
Facsimile Reprint of the 1870 Edition. (Leipzig: Verlag der 
‘* Asia Major.”) 
Victor von Strauss lived from 1809 to 1899. His parents 
died while he was quite young, leaving him a fortune which 
enabled him to devote the whole of his unusually long life te 
the acquisition of miscellaneous learning. Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
Chinese, Egyptian were among his subjects. But he did not 
confine his attention to the East. Side by side with Chuang 
Tzu or the Vedantas ke will quote Meister Eckhart, Boehme, 
or Schlegel. He translated the “ Book of Odes”; but also 
the “ Antigone.” He was as much at home with Goethe 
or Count Gobineau as with Confucius and Mencius. For 
half a century not only elaborate works of erudition, but 
poems, plays, essays, stories flowed ceaselessly from his pen. 
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He began lifé as a sceptic; but disliking the company: 
in which he found himself he soon began to pick holes in 
the arguments of his fellow-infidels. The search for a more 
logical line of attack upon current beliefs turned him first 
into a somewhat detached theologian, next into an adherent 
of the Evangelical Church, and finally into a writer of 
hymns. In this last capacity he won real fame ; as a hymno- 
logist he is known to thousands of Germans who have never 
heard of the monumental “ Altagyptische Gotterglaube.” 

_ In Germany the eighteenth century lasted, in a sense, 
until 1870. Strauss was the purest type of pre-War, pre- 
Wagner German literatus. Nothing could be more com- 
pletely eighteenth century than the preface in which he 
dedicates his “Tao Te King” to “Ihre Erlaucht der 
verwittweten Grifin Louise zu Stolberg-Stolberg.” This lady 
may conceivably be still alive; but it is hard to imagine her 
dressed in the costume of any period save that of Frederick 
the Great. This atmosphere is not confined to the preface, 
but pervades the book from cover to cover. Wholly “ of the 
period” is the stupendous eccentricity in Chapter 14 where, 
embedded in Lao Tzu’s text, Strauss finds the name of no 
less a person than Jehovah. 

Humanity may be divided into those who tend to find 
Jehovah’s name in queer places and those who do not. One 
could have sworn (such on the whole is the sobriety and 
caution of his philological works) that Strauss belonged to 
the latter class. But in reality this strange lapse was quite 
consistent with his whole career. In early days it was the 
temptation to make hay of his rationalist namesake’s “ Life 
of Christ ” which had turned him from atheist into Christian ; 
and now in his sixty-first year it was the sceptical and slightly 
superior attitude of the French sinologue Stanislas Julien 
which lured Strauss into becoming a belated defender of the 
Jehovah theory. Julien’s arguments were as weak as his 
case was strong. His opponent disposes of him courteously 
in a footnote which, continually gaining fresh momentum, 


lasts for fifteen pages. Julien was right and Strauss was - 


wrong; nevertheless his translation remains as a whole, 
even after fifty-four years, by far the best in German, and 
in many ways as good as any that exists. That alone justifies 
the present reprint. But the book has another value quite 
unconnected with science and will be read long after it is, 
as a translation of Lao Tzu, quite out of date. Its enduring 
charm hes ii the footnotes that, long and leisurely as even- 
ing shadows, stretch out from page to page. “Do not hurry 
me,” the writer seems to be saying to us, “or I shall have 
run through the stock of human knowledge long before my 
time.” 

Fortunately the ancient Egyptians proved inexhaustible, 
and when Strauss died at the age of ninety the 
“ Altagyptische Gétterglaube ” was still incomplete. 


ArntTuur WALEY. 


MR. LAWRENCE SPEEDED UP. 


The Boy in the Bush. By D. H. LAWRENCE and M. L. 
SKINNER, (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


A Lost Lady. By Wits CaTHerR. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


In “ Kangaroo” Mr. Lawrence advanced the theory that a 
novel should be concerned not only with the passions of its 
characters but with their ideas and convictions. It was not 
an original theory; it had been put into practice by 
Dostoievsky and Herman Melville among others; and in 
“ Kangaroo” it was not put into practice with success. But 
“The Boy in the Bush” does put it into practice. The 
ideas of the hero “go into” the action and determine it ; 
they are living, incarnated ideas, and not notions falling to 
pieces in a general discussion, the discussion which made 
“ Kangaroo” a failure. They are still partly Mr. Lawrence’s 
ideas and party those of his hero, but that is perhaps 
inevitable. The ideas. of Dostoievsky’s characters were 
always partly Dostoievsky’s. His characters were men and 
women, but they were also myths symbolizing his inner 
experience. The profundity and sweep of that experience 
made them true to life as well as to it, and the intensity of 
Mr. Lawrence’s makes his characters in this novel live. He 
has not the scope of Dostoievsky. He can see only one 
aspect of existence at a time, and while he regards it he is 
angry with everybody who perceives another aspect; but 





where he does see he sees profoundly, and not so much into 
character as into life. His latest novel accordingly is 
“mythical ” in the same sense as ‘“ The Brothers Karamazov ” 
and “ Moby Dick.” It is in the grand style, ‘and two-thirds 


of it, at least, is beautifuly strong and sustained. But the < 


rest is lamentable. When Mr. Lawrence is bad he is prolix 


and slow, just as when he is good he is rapid and abundant, : 


The present volume shows a general speeding-up. If we have 
to thank Mr. Lawrence’s collaborator for this we can only 
pray that the collaboration will.continue. In the writing 
itself, both bad and good, there is evidence of no hand except 
Mr. Lawrence's. ° 

The story traces the development of Jack Grant, a young 
man who goes out to Australia to escape from the restrictions 
of England. He is a natural aristocrat, a man who will not 
conform ; but the sprawling freedom of Australia soon dis- 
gusts him, and he finds happiness in obedience to “ the dark 
Lord” in himself. He is shown in action throughout, and 
the action is rapid and decisive. There are a great number 
of vivid scenes against the perpetual background of Austra- 
lian landscape and life. The kangaroo hunt, the fight with 
Esau, the breaking in of the wild horse, the final duel, are 
glorious. The thoughts in Jack Grant’s head, his states 
of anger or of fever—his intuition, for instance, in a con- 
dition of semi-trance, of the difference between the natural 
body and the spiritual body—are as dramatic as the scenes 
of action. The theories which Mr. Lawrence has laid down 
dogmatically but powerlessly in his didactic essays come to 
life in “‘ The Boy in the Bush,” and one realizes how much 
greater his vision of life is than his opinions. Nevertheless, 
his opinions ruin the last few chapters, where Jack decides 
solemnly that he must have at least two, if not three, wives. 
There may be nothing inherently absurd in having three 
wives, but it is absurd to make it a religious question, as 
Mr. Lawrence’s hero does. The men who take several wives 
do not think about it, except in self-defensive hypocrisy, in 
that way. The end of the book is bad because Mr. 
Lawrence sacrifices his hero to one of his crotchets. 

This is one of the book’s chief faults. The other is Mr. 
Lawrence’s self-conscious facetiousness. When the inspira- 
tion fails he is not content to be pedestrian ; he insists on 
being charming, and he cannot be charming. He can be 
intense, or magnificent, but he has neither wit nor humour. 
His jocularity is as painful as Herman Melville’s, and ‘‘ The 
Boy in the Bush” is very bad and very good in much the 
same way as “ Moby Dick.” 

Miss Cather’s novel gives one & pleasure which none of 
Mr. Lawrence’s novels give. ‘’. ,loasure uf recognizing 
that here a subject has been treated competently and with 
balance. Unfortunately, that is the only pleasure it gives. 
The author has made the most of her talent, but that talent 
is a little conventional. She can “render” consummately 
what she sees, but she does not see anything of peculiar 
value. She is too conscientious to fall into mere cleverness, 
yet she has no eye for the object, but only for impressions. 
And, that being so, the impressions are never significant ; 
they do not reveal the chief figure in the novel, they create 
an elaborate, artificial barrier. between ourselves and her. 
They are set down, all the same, in excellent English. 


Epwin More: 


MR. MACHEN. 


Precious Balms. By ARTHUR MACHEN. Subscribed Edition. 
(Spurr & Swift.) , 
The London Adventure. By ArTHUR MacHEN, (Secker. 
7s. 6d.) 
“Ler not their precious balms break my head,’’ murmurs 
Mr. Arthur Machen gently over his critics, carefully choosing 
the more picturesque translation of the Psalm. The book 
is, in fact, a collection of the balmy reviews which the awhor 
has received through many years, with a brief whimsical 
preface. As the reviews are chronological, an ironic com- 
ment on a long-delayed recognition seems implicit, but, since 
all authors subscribe, secretly or otherwise, to press-cutting 
agencies, the precedent is dangerous, for all have not the wit 
and wisdom of Mr. Machen. A jeu d’esprit is amusing, a 
vision of vast compilations by the most successful novelists is 
depressing. The conditions of criticism have not been as 
thoroughly explored as those on which pure literature 
depends. A familiar rhythm, however, is exemplified in 
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this book. It begins with vials of indignation, that would 
have broken a lesser head, and concludes with contemporary 
bandages. The first reviews of “The Great God Pan” or 
“The House of Souls” are thick with the moral-go-round 
adjectives that defend society, that are doing service, at the 
moment, against “ Ulysses,” for instance, and that by some 
secret rule of human nature appear sanctimonious or 
hysterical after a decade. In the later notices the reverse 
set of adjectives flaunt pretty heads. Mr. Machen has had 
the courage of unwritten comment. 

“The London Adventure” is in the pleasant succession 
of “Far-off Things” and “Things Near and Far.” The 
appeal of such whimsical, graceful, mellow writing (to use 
the obverse set of adjectives with as much sincerity as self- 
consciousness allows) is purely personal. Despite the con- 
trarieties and perplexities of personal existence, we have 
created, in accordance with statistics, a simple image of 
man, but Mr. Machen remains medieval, microcosmic. He 
delights in a divine image, in the rich inconsistencies of 
human rature that upset our mathematics as they formerly 
perplexed moralists. He has cultivated his allotment. With 
a Celtic clarity, he set out for the White Mount in London, 
having feasted at Harlech for seven years with the friends 
of Bran, shared in the decadence of the nineties, followed 
the rich fragments of hearty life left by Dickens, with a 
Stevensonian sense of adventure, hearing still the birds of 
Rhiannon in his head, and so finding the Celtic substratum 
of England. Credulity and scepticism, mysticism and 
deliberate mystification, take hands with humour. His large 
talk of the antediluvian days, of mighty potations, of men 
that might have cupped with Ben Jonson and hurled tagged 
Latin at him, will displease some, for a critic has remarked 
with solemnity : “It was a strange chapter of literary history 
when human happiness could not be imagined or pictured 
without too much to eat or too much to drink.’ The “ Art 
of Wandering,” to quote the subtitle of the book, is as 
much, an essay in divagation as in life. With that rare 
sense of seasonal, rather than of daily, life, that blessed 
sense of idleness now fallen into reproach, he wanders with 
delightful or culpable inconsequence from a tavern shaded 
by the green transcendental foliage that lingers in a place- 
name, to Iona, bestows no blessing on Carmelite House of 
monastic rule, trips us over Rosicrucianism, repeoples High- 
sounding Terrace, 1860, raises Poltergeists, and discourses v.. 
life as a stage in the best manner of the scholastics. Here, 
too, we meet in London streets, with vast, unexplored 
regions, strange folk, glimpses into the secret legend and 
continuity of human beings. 

The work of Arthur Machen being now fully recognized, 
his influence on other authors, who have come more rapidly 
upon success, may well be traced. The present book is 
untimely. Being of the kindred of the ‘ Religio Medici” 
or “ Eliana,” in lighter texture, it requires the winter, a 
complementary armchair, fire, and, if doctor permits, tobacco 
and a little punch. 


A WANDERING MINSTREL. 


The Unknown Warrior; and Other Poems. By HERBERT 
EDWARD PALMER. (Heinemann. 5s.) 


A BARREL-ORGAN on a hot Saturday morning or on a clear 
evening after rain symbolizes the gaiety of life. The notes 
jangle down the street and hang upon the air like bright, 
tremulous butterflies: the tune is familiar, old, forgotten ; 
the sunshine falls on the pavement like footlights illuminat- 
ing a stage; all at once the world is a light opera, a panto- 
mime. ‘The hurdy-gurdy man is, after all, the nearest 
twentfeth-century counterpart of the medieval jongleur, with 
an extra tinge of romance from Italy or Egypt: with a 
coloured handkerchief round his neck and a turn of the arm 
he can raise up a spirit of gaiety infinitely more captivating 
and natural than any which the oiled violinist of the 
restaurant can command, surrounded by palms, ostrich 
feathers, hors d’ceuvre, and electric lights. 

Mr. Palmer is a jongleur. When I opened his book and 
read “The Gooseberry Tree” I felt the same spirit of gaiety 





as when the barrel-organ starts its rattle and chime at the 
end of the square. 
‘For when I eat gooseberry pudding or tart 

Zig-zag goes my brain and away whirls my heart, 

I’m a schoolboy again with my wits on the roam, 

And I’m — great joy in our garden at home; 

It was chock-full of gooseberries dropping to waste, 

Even more than you needed for stewing or paste. 


‘** And the garden was hooked to a crooked old street, 

And the street crawled away to high moorlands of peat, 

And the moorlands fell softly in waves to the west, 

And the west concealed God and the homes of the blest ; 

Such a wild Pennine country of moss, fern and heath 

With the troutbeck aswirl in the valley beneath.” 
Instead of quoting the rest, I will give you a taste of another 
song, which should appeal to Mr. Hardy and lovers of his 
poetry :— 

‘¢ Jester Joe is dead, with a tombstone at his head, 
And the white frilled daisies at his feet. 
He will never come again, feel no more the sun or rain 
Or the glad wind blowing up the street. 
‘* And I walk by the yew, with my buckles in the dew, 
And my black frock trailing on the grass. 
Is it so, my Joe? Are you prisoned there below? 

Or watching where the white clouds pass? ”’ 
Now Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton have written of beer 
and Sussex and the South Country, the highway and byway, 
the local habitation and the name. Contrast with “Jester 
Joe,” “Sally has gone, who was so kindly,” or “Do you 
remember an inn, Miranda?” with another of Mr. Palmer’s 
poems, “ The Call of the Fells ” :— 

‘‘T would that I were home again, 

Smelling the Yorkshire loam again... . 
And to hear the rough moor voices 
At yon inn where life rejoices, 
And to drink fower pints o’ ale wi’ Yorkshire Jan! 
How I’d love to see old faces 
And walk free in rocky places 
And forget I am a star-struck singing-man! ” 
Mr. Belloc plays upon a different, a more delicate, instru- 
ment: but, beside Mr. Palmer, he and Chesterton and others 
seem a trifle sophisticated, even cosmopolitan: they hymn 
the praises of beer, but are also connoisseurs of liqueur 
brandy: if they love inns, they also love hotels with hot 
baths. Poetry is with them, above all, an art. 

Mr. Palmer is a Robert Browning born vagabond 
balladist, which is a contradiction in terms; for a Robert 
Browning is too personal a creator, too aggressive even, to 
catch the real ballad note. These ballads are broadsides— 
“hearty” ard heartfelt harmonies of song and sentiment. 

‘To serve as stokers to a Star.’’ 
In that line Mr. Palmer describes the business, the ambi- 
tion of his life, an Ion in the temple of Apollo—a star- 
stoker. If it seems to some of us a weary, noisy job, let us 
remember the words of “ The Hairy Ape”:— - | 
‘‘ Hey youse guys. Sure I’m part of the engine! Hell 
in de stokehole? Sure! It takes a man to work in hell. 

I start somef’n and de world moves! I’m de ting in coal 

dat makes it burn: I’m steam and oil for de engines. And 

I’m what makes iron into steel, Steel, dat stands for de 

whole ting! And I’m steel—steel-—steel! ”’ 

Mr. Palmer might greet the politer, cultured Georgians as 
the Yank stoker greeted Mildred Douglas when she visited 
the stokehole. 

By his statelier poems I am less attracted: he is best 
when singing or ‘“‘ launching the accusing anapest,” and 
I shall certainly beg or borrow his three earlier books, 
“Two Fishers,” ‘‘Two Foemen,” “Two Minstrels.” 


Gror@Ee RyLAnpbs. 


CONTINENTAL LIBERALISM. 


Le Comte Molé, 1781-1855: sa Vie, ses Mémoires. Edited by 
the MARQUIS DE NOAILLEs. Vol. III. (Paris : Champion. 20fr.) 


Comts Mogi, like all his generation, found it necessary to 
serve many masters. When one revolution succeeds another 
with almost dazzling rapidity, it is merely foolish to hitch 
one’s waggon to any particular star. Molé did service under 
Napoleon and the Restoration, and finally entered into his 
own as a singularly adhesive Prime Minister to Louis 
Philippe. His busy career would doubtless have continued 
to the end, had it not been ignominiously snuffed out by the 
Saviour of Society. 
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Such servants of many masters are naturally not roman- 
tic figures. All the world loves an émigré. To sigh by Arno 
for your lovelier Tees may be tiresome at the moment, but 
you will gain your reward after death. Beside the exile, 
such a person as Comte Molé appears a mere time-serving 
turncoat, who never, to use the phrase of John Bright, left 
the warm precincts of the Treasury without turning one last 
long lingering look behind. Yet such a judgment is unjust. 
Molé had his principles, like other men, though to-day they 
may appear desuete and ridiculous. He was a Continental 
Liberal, living through the last phase of that extraordinary 
anglomania which dominated France steadily from the days 
of Locke and Voltaire till realism came in with Morny and 
the Second Empire. Molé believed in the “ Deux Chambres ” 
and constitutional government, but, though the first 
Chamber must always be elected, he would have the elec- 
torate as small as possible, as otherwise the electors might 
insist on the rectification of abuses and tamper with the 
rights of private property. Molé was essentially bourgeois. 
He belonged to that order of thought which reached its 
apogee when the pear-shaped King promenaded the Champs 
Elysées with his green umbrella, in order to gain the con- 
fidence of the middle classes. It would be rash to assert 
that despite Marx and Lenin, Proudhon and Jaurés, Conti- 
nental Liberalism has moved on very much since the hey- 
day of the July Monarchy. For a great deal of this intel- 
lectual sterility we must blame the Second Empire, which 
diverted. men’s minds violently towards constitutional 
issues, at a time when such issues were no longer being 
actively canvassed in England and thought was turning 
almost unconsciously to the principles of economic and 
social reform. 

But though Molé’s mind may appear to us remote and 
limited, he was neither inhuman nor stupid. This volume 
treats only his short period of service under the Restoration, 
until the reaction swept him into the opposition and finally 
into the patronage of another revolution. But during his 
tenure of the Ministry of Marine he threw himself with 
enthusiasm into the movement for abolishing the slave trade 
and showed himself an admirable servant of humanity. He 
is also revealed as an excellent judge of men. During his 
negotiations with England over the slave trade, he had a 
single interview with Castlereagh and sums him up as fol- 
lows: Lord Castlereagh, que je n’avais jamais vu et que 
je ne devais jamais revoir, me parut un homme d'affaires 
consommé, plein de connaissances positives, d’un esprit lent, 
d’une conversation pesante, mais doué d’autant de sagacité 
que de discernement.” It would be difficult to sum up a man 
better after one interview. 

Molé was also extremely méchant, and his memoirs are 
full of good spiteful sayings about Louis XVIII., Charles X., 
and his colleagues. Here is a good story about Charles on 
the slave trade: “Un jour, dans ma présence, on parlait 
devant ce prince d’un vaisseau négrier qu’on venait de saisir 
a& Nantes, dans laquelle certaine disposition des fers, des 
chaines trouvées & fond de cale attestaient les tortures 
réservées aux victimes. ‘Sans doute,’ s’écria-t-il, ‘ tout cela 
est affreux, c’est révoltant. ... Il n’y a qu’une chose & 
dire, c’est qu’ils regoivent le baptéme!” Unfortunately Molé 
is so extremely méchant that one sometimes doubts his word. 
The following anecdote, for instance, would be of incompar- 
able interest could we be certain it were true. He is speak- 
ing of the death of Mme. de Staél. “Deux jours avant 
celui ot elle expira je dinai avec Lady Jersey et plusieurs 
autres personnes qui la connaissaient & peine. Benjamin 

Constant vint aprés le diner et me frappa par son insensi- 
bilité, qui surpassa encore tout ce que j’attendais de lui.” As 
insensibility is the last thing one would expect in Constant, 
the malicious tout ce que j’atteudais justifies one in doubting 
the whole story. But we taste the salt of truth in his de- 
scription of a detested colleague, Pasquier: “ When it was 
a question of letting down a friend, no one could come near 
him for public spirit.” 

As Molé was so very spiteful about other people, we 
may leave him with a spiteful remark made about himself. 

Flahault to Mme. de Flahault : 


** Monday, Oct. 29th, 1849. 

‘“* Yesterday I paid many visits, but found nobody. At 
Molé’s, the porter, a sort of bonne femme with a round cap, 
said he was not at home: but I suppose her conscience 
smiting her (very extraordinary considering whose door she 





keeps!), she asked me if I was a Représentant. Because, she 

said, he is at home, but I have orders to admit only a few 

représentants. I left my card and went away.” (‘ The 

Secret of the Coup d’Etat,’’ page 72.) 

Flahault was certainly not a représentant: so he merely 
left a card on the older generation, which still believed in 
représentants, two-chamber gevernment, John Locke, and 
M. de Voltaire. 

Francis Brrrett. 


THE. DECAY OF MEDIAVALISM. 


The Waning of the Middle Ages. By J. Huizinca. (Arnold. 
16s.) 

Proressor Huizinaa, of the University of Leyden, has placed 
all English readers under an obligation by bringing out this 
English translation of a book which has already enjoyed 
a wide popularity in Holland and France. For it is a remark- 
ably good book, and particularly valuable at a time when 
our best historians tend to occupy themselves with the more 
intensive forms of research, rather than with works of syn- 
thesis. Indeed, Mr. Taylor’s two volumes on “ The Medizval 
Mind,” and Mr. Coulton’s as yet uncompleted “ Four Cen- 
turies of Religion,” are the only recent books written from 
the same broad standpoint and designed to give a picture of 
the intellectual and emotional life of an age. Professor 
Huizinga describes his book as “ a study in the forms of life, 
thought, and art in France and the Netherlands in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries.” With what eyes, he asks, 
did men look at life and God and the world in these cen- 
turies, when the splendid sunset of medievalism mingled 
with the pale dawn of the Renaissance? To answer his ques- 
tion he draws with equal felicity upon poets, painters, 
moralists, and historians, turning from accounts of court 
ceremonies, banquets, orders of chivalry, to the transports 
of mystics or the cynicism of the “ Roman de la Rose.” He 
makes particularly good use of the paintings of Jan van 
Eyck and of the poems of Eustache Deschamps, who, though 
not a great poet, is an incomparable mirror of his age. He 
is extremely erudite, but his erudition is the servant and not 
the master of an acute and subtle mind. The result is a 
remarkably vivid picture of the civilization of an age, the 
very complication of which gives it much of its attraction. 

For the waning of the Middle Ages was not a simple pro- 

cess, and Professor Huizinga leaves us with the impression of 
- suciety as restlessly complicated, as nerve-ridden as our 
own, swinging like a broken compass from pole to pole of 
contrast. He points out, in one passage, how different a 
picture of the period is given on the one hand by its paint- 
ings and plastic art, and on the other by its literature. 
The one is all pure and naive beauty, religious fervour, and 
profound peace. In the “Trés Riches Heures du Duc de 
Berry,” peasants gather in the vintage, and lords and ladies 
walk in brocaded robes, against a background of tall castles, 
white and turreted, against placid skies. Nothing could 
exceed the calm of Van Eyck’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Chancellor 
Rodin.” You would say a highly civilized age, a simple age, 
at peace with its own mind ; and occasionally literature also 
bears out the impression. It is found in the earnestness 
and fervour of those mystics of the Netherlands, among 
whom lived the gentle “consoler of the ages,” Thomas & 
Kempis. It is found in such a passage as that in which the 
author of “ Le Jouvencel ” describes the happy warrior. 

But, in the main, literature, and particularly literature 
of the Burgundian sphere, has a different tale to tell. It 
shows everywhere complication, contrast, a brooding uneasi- 
ness of soul. The outward forms of life are magnificent. 
Splendid princes make their “ joyous entries” into towns 
hung with banners, where at every street corner some new 
spectacle meets the eye, an angel descending from a high 
scaffolding, three beautiful naked girls representing sirens, 
a symbolical tableau vivant. They greet each other with a 
formal courtesy so elaborate that humble refusals to take 
precedence last for a quarter of an hour; they make vows, 
and form fantastic orders in which asceticism and eroticism 
are oddly mingled. But under their gorgeous trappings their 
souls are steeped in pessimism ; they are never unconscious 
of the imminence of death, not as a sleep and a forgetting, 
but as an engine of decay, which will turn thé fairest face 
into a thing of disgust. Ubi sunt qui ante nos in mundo 
fuere? is the more graceful expression of this ever-present 
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The ORCHARD BOOKS 


A SERIES OF SPIRITUAL CLASSICS 








General Editor: Dom ROGER HupiesTon, O.S.B:, Monk of 
Downside Abbey. 





Price per volume, in cloth, 5s.; in leather, top edge gilt, 
7s. 6d ; 





Volumes Now Ready : 
1.—THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE, in 
the Translation of Sir Tobie MatTHEw, Kt. (1620). 
Revised and amended by Dom RoGER HUDLESTON, 
Monk of Downside Abbey, with an Introduction by 


the same. 
“. .. the version of Sir Tobias Matthew, which has great 
gs & —_~ and ought not to be forgotten. . . .’—Dr. CHARLES 
IGG, 


2.—-THE LIVES OF THE BRETHREN OF THE 
ORDER OF PREACHERS, im the Translation of 
Father PLacip Conway, O.P. Revised and edited by 
the Verv Rev. BEDE JARRETT, Provincial of the English 
Dominicans, with an Introduction by the same. 


This work, which bears much the same relation to the early 
history of the Dominican Order that the Little Flowers of 
St. Francis does to that of the early Franciscans, has never yet 
been published in English, the translation of Father P. Conway 
ak, Seteetety printed, and only a small. number of copies 
circ 3 


3-—LOVE SONGS OF SION. A volume of English 
Medizval Devotional Verse, selected and, where 


necessary, modernised by NEVILLE Watts, B.A., with 
an Introduction by the same, 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD. 


LONDON : 
28, ORCHARD STREET, W.1, 8-10, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 4. 
AND AT MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, AND GLASGOW. 
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The Northern Muse. 


An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry. Arranged by 

JOHN BUCHAN. Leather, 15s. net. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The choicest collection of our vernacular verse that has 
yet seen the light.”—Scotsman. 


e 
Colour Planning of the Garden. 
By GEORGE fF. TINLEY, Associate-Editor Gardeners’ 
Chronicle; THOMAS HUMPHREYS, Curator of the Birming- 
ham Botanic Gardens; and W. IRVING, Foreman of the 
Herbaceous Department, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
60 Colour Plates. One vol. £2 2s. net. 


- J 
The Book of Decorative Furniture 
By EDWIN FOLEY. With 100 Plates in Colour and 1,000 
Text Ilustrations. Cheaper Ke-issue of this valuable work. 
Two vols. Cloth, £2 2s. net. 
**A noble work, nobly planned.”—Manchester Courier. 


e . e 7 

Six Centuries of Painting. 
By RANDALL DAVIES, With 50 Plates in Colour. A Re-issue 
of this standard work. One vol. Cloth, 21s. net. 


The Bible for Youth. 


Edited by Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A., D.C.L., and Rev. JAMES 
REID, M.A. Consists of a selected Bible text and a series 
of Notes and Introductions. Over 1,000 pages. India Paper, 
Leather, 108. 6d. net. Cloth, 6s. 

“ admirable in every respect.”—Rev. Geo. H. Morrison, D.D. 


The Campaign of 1812 and the 


Retreat from Moscow. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. Fully Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. 68. net. 
“Glowing and vigorous prose. . 
Yorkshire Post. 


The Book of Dogs. 


G. W. KNOWLES. With Illustrations. Describes all 
breeds of dogs, their points, and treatment. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Specially useful to amateur dog owners.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. Ltd. 
(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.) 
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spectre ;more often they dwell upon the horrors of decom- 
position, worms, and dust. They mingle extreme worldliness 
with extreme devotion. Philip the Good, with his violent 
pride, his extravagant feasts, and his moult belle compagnie 
of bastards, fasts four days a week, and remains for several 
hours in prayer upon his knees. In the immense luxury 
of the courts of Berry and Burgundy the sickly Pierre of 
Luxemburg, half-saint and half-imbecile, astonishes his 
parents by his asceticism, noting down his sins every day 
in a book, and knocking up his confessors at midnight to 
hear them. In love, chivalry, and religion alike a strange 
mixture of formalism and brutality characterizes their 
thought and its expression. Their minds, like their bodies, 
are laced up in a stiff and elaborate brocade of forms and 
symbols, but the palpitating mass of nerve and sinew turns 
and twists within the garb which conceals rather than 
expresses it, and the more artificial the form, the more 
uneasy seems to be the soul behind it, the soul which looks 
out from the face of Jan van Eyck’s “Leal Souvenir.” 

It would be unjust to ond without a special word of 
commendation for the beautiful illustrations with which 
the book is provided, and which include three of the finest 
of Jan van Eyck’s portraits. The translation is somewhat 
pedestrian. Extracts from poems in French are happily 
given in the original, with translations in the footnotes, 
but these translations are excessively bald and uninspired, 
and are not invariably accurate. Certes, je ne le prendray 
mie does not mean “I shall certainly not take it, dear.” 
However, these are small blemishes in an exceptionally 
interesting book. 


THE CASE FOR FASCISM. 


The Awakening of Italy. By Luici Vittari, (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.) 

THE more one reads contemporary history the more one feels 
inclined to demand, in the interest of impartiality, that the 
history of every country should be written only by nationals 
of another. The confusion which followed the war in almost 
every European State is a subject which needs more than any 
other to be treated by such unimpassioned observers. A 
historian writing of events which he has himself witnessed in 
his own country, try as he may to give all parties their due, 
cannot be sufficiently “ above the battle” to avoid colouring 
his account with his own personal sympathies. Hence the 
volumes from which in the future students of history 
will endeavour, by striking an average between conflicting 
views, to construct something approaching a true judgment 
of the statesmen and policies of the present day. Until that 
calculation has been made one must be content to discover 
one’s author’s bias, and, having discovered it, to allow for it 
at every turn. 

Signor Villari, at any rete, makes no secret of his. 
His book is avowedly a defence of the present régime in 
Italy ; ‘“‘The Fascista Regeneration” is its sub-title. “Il 
Duce” can do no wrong; it is even accounted to him as a 
merit that he has been known to take advice. Nitti and 
Giolitti, on the other hand, can do no right; nor could 
President Wilson, since he refused to recognize the Treaty 
of London. 

When the author’s personal sympathies are allowed for, 
the book gives an interesting account of the events which 
* led up to Mussolini’s dictatorship. It describes the chaotic 
condition of Italian politics before the war, Italy’s entry, 
rot withcut misgivings, on the right side, and the even 
greater chaos produced after the war by the spread of Bol- 
shevism. As early as 1914 Mussolini is at work persuading 
his countrymen to follow the right course—Mussolini, of 
whom, with a flash of extraordinary divination, Georges 
Sorel said in 1912, “ You may one day see him at the head of 
a sacred battalion saluting with drawn sword the Italian 
flag.” After the Armistice we find him fostering the 
“ patriotic idea ” by the creation of his legions of ex-soldiers— 
the Fasci di Combattimento. Then comes the seizure of the 
factories by the workmen, the inevitable anti-Communist 
reaction, the sudden growth of Fascist influence, culminating 
in the march on Rome, and Mussolini’s “ I have just returned 
from the battle ””—one of those characteristic touches which 
make the truest history. 

Fascism had then to justify itself: and Signor Villari 
would have it that in the last two years it has more than 


done so. Certain achievements it undoubtedly has to its 
credit ; the balancing of the budget and the restoration of 
internal order are entirely due to Mussolini. To the criticism 
that it interferes with the liberty of the subject the retort 
may be made with some justice that the time had come 
when that liberty had been so much abused as to make 
interference inevitable ; and that as the constituted authori- 
ties would not act, there was nothing for it but revolution. 
Signor Villari makes the best case that can be made for 
Mussolini’s unconstitutional action. It is true that a general 
election under the system in force in 1922 would have been 
futile as a medns of ascertaining the country’s wishes ; but 
Mussolini’s substitute, though it has its advantages from 


the point of view of expediency, can hardly be regarded as . 


any more representative. 

The contrast between Bolshevist materialism and Fascist 
idealism, which occurs all through the book, is scarcely just. 
It may be true of any political movement that its leaders 
are inspired by noble aims, while the rank and file join it 
for what they can get out of it. The leaders of Bolshevism 
sought the ideal state of perfect equality, and its followers 
agitated for a bread subsidy. The leaders of Fascism seek 
the greatness of Italy—a lofty ideal until it is crystallized 
into a demand for a place in the sun. 

Perhaps the essentially reactionary nature of Fascism 
is most apparent in its attitude to war as in itself a 
glorious thing—an attitude astonishing in a generation which 
has had ample opportunity to learn what war is like. What 
the Bolsheviks are condemned for belittling, and the Fascisti 
approved for appreciating, is not the courage and devotion 
shown by Italians on behalf of, Italy, but the war as a 
whole, the victorious war in which Italy won five provinces. 
The same system which bases its power on force at home 
looks to force as the means of achieving its ends abroad. 
The advent of Fascism to Italy has, indeed, been an awaken- 
ing ; but some of the passions which it has awakened might 
well have been left dormant. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Gold Cure. By Mrs. Evenarp Corss. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


On the eve of her marriage to a smart young New York 
stockbroker, Betty Van Allen, the charming and beautiful 
daughter of a wealthy American lawyer and sportsman, with 
whom she is on terms of the friendliest comradeship, dis- 
covers that the man she is engaged to holds views of commer- 
cial enterprise that do not square with her own sense of 
honour. It is the day before the wedding, and, dreading the 
fuss of so suddenly broken an engagement, she takes advan- 
tage of a discarded passport and passage to Europe made 
out in her cook’s name, and, leaving a note for her father 
asking him to join her at a London hotel as soon as he can, 
starts for England. Her father does not receive the letter, 
her money is stolen en route, she is nearly arfested on arrival, 
and is saved only by a young policeman, sent to meet Norah 
Flanagan, the woman she has to pretend to be. There 
follows a diverting comedy of cross-purposes, in which Betty, 
the policeman, and his mothér, a brilliantly vulgar young 
woman engaged to be married to the eldest son of an 
oe eee house, the young man himself, his mother 
and sister, and, presently, Betty’s discarded lover, all take 
part. The scene is laid at a London hotel, where Betty 
secures an engagement as stenographer, and the fun is as fast 
as that of a spirited farce, and is made all the funnier by 
the fact that, though the construction is farcical, the writing 
sometimes reaches the level of a comedy of manners. 

* * * 
My Fight for Irish Freedom. By DAN BrexEn. (Dublin: 

Talbot Press. 5.) 

We read this book with the mixed feelings which fights 
for freedom almost always rouse. There is sympathy for 
the objects and aspirations of those who desire liberty ; there 
is admiration for their courage; there is the fascination in 
desperate deeds and hair-breadth adventures. On the other 
hand there is the ugly, cruel side of patriotic nationalism 
which Mazzini, perhaps, alone of patriots, escapes. Mr. 
Breen does not escape it. He was one of the first leaders 
of the Sinn Fein Volunteers, and his courage and resource 
as a guerilla commander were remarkable. His account of 
the ambushes and fighting is extremely interesting. In 
the end he was a “Die-Hard ” against the Treaty, fought 
with the sees against the Free Staters, and was 
captured and imprisoned. The book is vivid and exciting, 


but there is a little too much blood in it. 
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“TRUTH’ 


has just completed an ~> 
impartial and most de- 
tailed investigation of 
the work and organisa- 
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tion of the 


METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE, 


ST. ALBANS. 


It is obviously impossible to reprint 
here the whole of the unbiassed report 
of “Truth’s” representative, whic! 
occupied four pages in the 27th August, 
1924, issue of that time-honoured journal, 
but the striking and pertinent conclu- 
sions” arrived at may be summed up 

thus 
a). That the work of the College is 
conducted on thoroughly sound lines ; 
(2). That the qualifications of the 
College Personnel are of the highest 
possible character ; 
(3). That the coaching papers, ete., pro- 
vide the > highest type | of examination 
bined with thorough- 
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A VERBATIM REPRINT OF THE “TRUTH” REPORT 
is offered gratis by the College to everyone with their own future welfare, or 
that of some near charge, close at heart. im ajusble 
Ww tunity to t h Aut to 
innit and here fe incontrovertible pes Pomaey: the Metrapeiiten College i is 
the \ t centre of Business Training with which toe 
So send thie phe for a copy of the Reprint, together with which will be _ 
the College ow oe “GUI IDE pe CAREERS in et ngage my 
Accountancy ce,” and 
special Rodiced Pes coor offer available — a oo time only. 


ly practical training ; : 
(4). That its students’ Examination : 
Successes constitute further proof of : 
a efficiency of the work of the Col- : 
e: P4 
(5). That the letters from former : 

are te testimony to : 
the pow F nce oy and benefit derived : 
from their ‘training ; : 
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The experienced professional 
nurses in attendance at Benger’s 
Food Stand will be pleased to 
welcome users of Benger’s Food 
and others interested. 





WEMBLEY. 
Direction :— 
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a by the Gate 
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Australia. The Food 
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there to advise and 
help, and not to sell. 
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THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 
IN THE COUNTRY 
is to be seen on the special floor devoted 

to Bookbindings. 
Buy your standard works and fine editions from us, 


and you will be sure of possessing books which will 
minister constantly to your sense of good taste. 


We have a department for Second-hand and 
Scarce Books. 


All the newest books on day of publication. 
Call or write for Catalogue 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
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HOME MODEL “A” 


A SAFE 
and Inexpensive 


VIOLET RAY 
TREATMENT 


in your own home 


Every day the value of Violet Ray High-Frequency 
Electricity is becoming more widely realised as a health 
factor, and with the B.E.L. Machines this electricity can 
be produced at home with the minimum expense and 
the utmost effect. The current gives no shock, but 
passes gently through any part of the body, soothing 
and toning every nerve, increasing the vitality, and 
fortifying the system against illness. The treatment is 


wonderfully beneficial in cases of 

LUMBAGO NEURITIS THROAT 
RHEUMATISM NEURALGIA TROUBLES 
PARALYSIS SCIATICA BRAIN FAG 
"FLU & COLDS HEADACHES HAIR & SCALP 
SKIN TROUBLES INSOMNIA TROUBLES, Etc. 


The B.E.L. Machines are used by Hospitals and Doctors 
throughout the country. 





This model is specially designed 
meh home use, ig is t into 
= ogany or oak carrying case. 
£4 As. Od. plete, with Standard Applicator, 
as illustrated above. 
If you have no electric light in your house write to us for full 
particulars of our new Self-contained Accumulator model. 


HOME MODEL “A” 











There is nothing a Ay some about using the B.E.L.—it is 

something to look forward to. The only sensation 

duced is a pleasant feeling of glowing warmth. A child 

can use the B.E.L. outfit, it is so simple and harmless. 
We should like to give - a demonstration, if you can con- 
veniently call, or we shall be glad to send full particulars and 
literature of Home Model “A” and other BEL. Models 

upon request. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 4 AND PATENTEES— 


BOWER ELECTRIC, LTD., 


Offices, Works and Showrooms—15 GRAPE vine acs 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
Telephones : REGENT 5182 and six 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


GERMAN AND RUSSIAN LOANS—THE DOLLAR EXCHANGE—FRENCH PROSPERITY. 


HE success of the forthcoming German loan is con- 
fidently expected in the City, where no one is 
seriously perturbed by the agitation of the 

‘‘ Daily Mail.’’ it is expected that the loan will bear 
7 per cent. interest, and will be issued at such a price 
and under such conditions as to make the effective return 
round about 8 per cent. Terms as favourable as these 
are considered necessary to attract the American investor, 
who demands a higher rate than his British counterpart 
on foreign Government issues. Given such terms, no 
doubt is entertained that the greater part of the loan 
will be taken up in the United States. Certainly it could 
have been floated at no more favourable time in view of 
the surplus of funds in America seeking an investment 
outlet. The charge will be a heavy one, however, for 
Germany to meet, as she will, of course, have to devote 
the loan to the financing of deliveries in kind. The 
aversion of France to the idea of a complete Reparations 
moratorium made anticipatory payments from a loan a 
political necessity, but it might have well been wiser for 
all parties in the long run to have allowed Germany to 
accumulate for a while her potential compound interest. 
The effect of immediate payments out of a loan raised at 
such high rates is, of course, to diminish the eventual 
Reparations yield of a given real burden upon Germany. 


The prospects of any Russian loan materializing 
are so remote that there is little disposition to scrutinize 
the project from a financial standpoint. It can hardly be 
doubted, however, that a guaranteed loan to Russia 
would have unfortunate reactions on British Government 
credit. The prejudice against the loan would be so 
intense that it would be impossible to raise it, even with 
the guarantee, at ordinary gilt-edged rates. But a 
material discrepancy between the yields obtaining on 
ordinary British funds and a loan guaranteed by the 
British Government could hardly be maintained perma- 
nently; and the process of adjustment would probably 
involve some fall in the value of ordinary Government 
stocks. Perhaps this consideration was not altogether 
absent from Mr. Snowden’s mind during the Russian 
negotiations, and may help to explain the resistance 
which he is understood to have put up to the guaranteed 
loan clause of the Treaty. 

The course of the dollar-sterling exchange during 
the past few months illustrates the danger of exaggerat- 
ing the influence of the momentary adventitious circum- 
stances, which impress those in touch with market 
conditions, and of minimizing the strength of the under- 
lying, fundamental forces. The fears which were so 
prevalent in the early summer that the pound sterling 
would fall, under seasonal influences, to the neighbour- 
hood of $4, have so far been completely falsified, and the 
reckless unwisdom of the course, which then found so 
many advocates, of raising Bank Rate immediately, 
so as to check this assumed tendency in advance, is 
clearly exposed. The main explanation of the strength 
of sterling is not in doubt. It lies in the abundance of 
funds and the cheap money-rates in America. There 
were those disposed to discount this time-honoured influ- 
ence, because it seemed as though the usual channel 
through which it operated was blocked. But it has made 
its channels, as powerful, underlying forces always do, 
and has proved strong enough to counter the seasonal 
trend. . 


But the reaction from the high-water mark of $4.58, 
touched in August, has its moral too. The reaction was 
due to the closing-out of the speculative operations in 
America which had swelled the preceding recovery. It 
is important to appreciate that in so far as the force of 
speculation is enlisted in support of an exchange boom, 
a commensurate reaction of this kind is inevitable. It 
is important to appreciate this point, because the notion 
which Mr. Walter Leaf made fashionable a few months 


ago that a higher Bank Rate might bring sterling back 


to par, without affecting British trade or prices, depends 

on the assumption that essentially speculative influences 
would do the job ; and suggestions of this kind are certain 
to be revived sooner or later. The pound is now round 
$4.48, a figure which represents accurately enough the 
true equilibrium-position at the present price-levels of — 
the two countries. It is idle to try to force it higher, it 
is foolish even to wish it higher, until prices rise in 
America, unless we are ready to do damage to British 
trade. And when, as will probably happen within the 
next year or so, prices in America commence to rise, and 
the pound consequently to approach par, it will be 
disastrous to try to force the dénouement prematurely. © 
The last few points of the journey will inevitably be the | 
most difficult, because the hope of an appreciable specula- 
tive profit by buying sterling will then disappear. To 7 
put it more accurately, quasi-speculative influences, 
stimulated by quite a slight appreciation of prices in 
America, may at any time bring sterling rapidly and 
easily within sight of par, but before par is actually 
reached they will be thrown in the opposite scale, and / 
the movement of American prices must be actual and pro- 
portionate to the present depreciation of sterling before — 
the last stage of the journey can be accomplished without 

injury to British trade. 


The Report on the Economic Conditions in France, © 
by Mr. J. H. Cahill, the Commercial Counsellor in Paris, 
has received more than the usual publicity accorded to 
official publications, largely, it may be guessed, on 
account of the excellent “quote’’ with which it 
opens :— 

“ The brilliant economic revival that ensued in the | 
early months of 1922 has as yet suffered no eclipse. The 
entire population of France has continued in full 
employment, and her production has been consistently — 
retarded by the dearth of labour.” J 

The Report fully deserves all the attention it has | 
received ; for it is an exceedingly interesting and well- 

written document. The salient features in the economic 

life of . rance are brought into prominence with an 

architectural skill not usually associated with official 

writing, while it is a mine of carefully sifted, detailed — 
information of the utmost value to British business-men. 
If it were published as a book, in a more attractive form, © 
it would be certain to command a large sale. ‘‘ The most © 
striking phenomenon,”’’ declares Mr. Cahill, ‘‘ in the 
social life of France during the last thirty months has 
been the magnitude of the immigration movement.” 
Over half a million foreign workers were introduced — 
through State agencies between the beginning of 1922 
and May, 1924, A large proportion of these immigrants 
have come from Italy ; and Poland, Spain, Belgium, and 
Portugal have contributed most of the remainder. The 
immigration from Britain has been negligible, despite our 
unemployment, and despite occasional attempts by one 
or two French metallurgical firms to recruit a supply 
of skilled British workers. Such attempts seem to 
have foundered on the rock of the lower level of real 
wages in France. But they have not been numerous, 
it is interesting to learn, because of the ‘‘ timidity ’’ 
felt by French employers ‘‘ as to the possible introduction 
of a more vigorous or advanced trade-unionism.”’ 


The Report contains invaluable studies of the con- 
dition and progress of the principal French industries, 
and it opens with a balanced but generally optimistic 
survey of the problems of State finance. It is to be 
hoped, however that the dictum that “ gradually the 
franc should recover its gold value by the removal of the 
factors most directly ministering to its present disease,” 
does not indicate that the illusion that it will ever be 
possible to restore the pre-war parity is still cherished - 
by responsible circles in France. Mr. Cahill anticipates 
that the reconstruction of the devastated regions will 
be virtually complete by the middle of next year, and 
it will be interesting to see how this will react on the 
flourishing condition of French industry. 








